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Free Rides on 
The Wallace 
Merry-Go-Round 


By Walter R. Storey 


New Leader Convention Reporter 


‘Wallace is surrounded by a host 
a »f helpiul assistants ready to beor 
him up lest he dash his head against 
a@ tact 


D. W. Brogran 
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London Observer. 


HILADELPHIA — Progressive 
P Party keynote speaker Charles 
P. Howard exemplified the new 
partys double standard of political 
morality by declaring: “We meet in an 
histovic hall, still haunted by the ghosts 
ot a Republican circus and a Democratic 
funeral.” His own party’s merry-go- 
round, with its phony hill billies and 
{ following the American 
forming a third party at 
reminded one of the 
Communist Party of the Popular Front 
period. All that was missing was Earl 
Browder proclaiming: “Communism is 
twentieth century Americanism.” 
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This Convention was not as open and 
as democratic as the Republican and 
Democratic Conventions, for its official 
program stated its purpose was to 
No othe: 
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HENRY WALL 


ACE’S ATTITUDE to- 



































ward newspapermen at his press con- 
ference played his unhappiness in 
the give-and-take of democratic dis- 
cussion. H lenied the right of the 














Press to question him on the issue of 
Communists in his « rganization, but ad- 

ley were supporting him so 
they could have peace in order to build 
the Russian regime. Wallace’s refusal 
‘o state whether or not he wrote the 
Guru letters throws a cloud on his in- 
tellectual honesty and seems to confirm 
the suspicion that he wrote those screw- 
ball letters. Norman Thomas got Wal- 
lace to admit that he did not oppose the 
*nactment of the Smith law in 1940, 
penalizing those who preach overthrow 
0% the Government by force and vio- 
lence. Now Henry, without being ac- 
Quainted with the Government’s evi- 
ence, is convinced it is persecuting 
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munists. 


Foster and other Com- 

Glen Taylor said in a press confer- 
ence that he did not know if Commu- 
nists were members of his party’s im- 
poctant Platform Committee. If Taylor 
would examine the list of this commit- 
tee’s members he would see the names 
xf such party-liners as Lee Pressman, 
Louis Adamic, Harry Bridges, Julius 
Emspak, Lillian Hellman, Leo Krzycki, 
Grant Oakes, Rev. William Spofford 
and Mary Van Kleeck. 

Rexford G. Tugwell tried to evade 
the Communist issue in a radio inter- 
view by claiming ignorance: “I am not 
close enough to the new party to know 
this.” He is only Chairman of its 1948 
Platform Committee and National Co- 
Chairman, Wallace for President Com- 
mittee. If Tugwell would look at the 
names of the members of his party’s 
National Labor Committee, he would 
see those of Irving Potash, Manager, 

ew York City Furriers’ Joint Council, 
who is under Federal indictment, along 
with eleven other prominent Commu- 
nist leaders, including Ben Gold, who 
has been a well-known Stalinist for 
twenty vears 

Etmec A. Benson, new national chair- 
drape the mantle of 
Roosevelt and the New Deal around his 
ignoring the fact that the party- 
liners did not follow this policy until 
1935, three years after FDR’s election, 
ana followed by the two years of the 
pact of 1939-1941, when 
the CP denounced both Roosevelt and. 
Wallace as “war-mongers.” Benson 
ignoced the fact that few New Deai 
leaders are supporting the Progressive 
Party, and that James Loeb, of Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action, pointed out 
how his organization differed from the 
Wallace movement when he appeared 
before its Platform Committee. 

‘I don't know,” said Glen Taylor, 
“that the people of Europe need help. 
They are curtailing production and food 

(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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On Hybrid 
Americanism 


Tue shouting and the tumult of the 
thivd Philadelphia convention hi: ve 
echoed The Progressive 
Party presents its candidates, its plat- 
form aad its chacacter to the American 
people for judgment. The pretense of 
Henry A. Wallace and his supporters is 
that this organization carries forward 
the inspicing tradition begun by Jeffer- 
son 30d continued by Lincoln, Theodore 
Roosevelt. the elder M. LaFollette, 
Fraaklia D. Roosevelt 


into silence. 


WHATEVER MAY BE SAID against 
Party of Theodore 
impugn the 
honest intentions of its 
Chicago 
conventioa of 1912 were many forward- 
iooking political leaders who have — 
before and after the convention—played 
a fine part in our national life. Numer- 
yus powerful state organizations were 
officially represented. The platform was 
produced openly and after full debate 
by the delegates. It represented a prac- 
tical advance in 
line with the state of the public mind 
»f that dav 


the Progvessive 
Roosevelt, no one could 
patriotism or 


leaders or members. In_ the 


program for social 


The Progressive Partv of Robert M. 
Lafollette’s day lacked the powerful 
political backing which the first Roose- 
velt eajoved, but it had something else 
which Roosevelt would have been glad 
to possess. [It was a genuine labor party. 
{t had behind it the American Federa- 
tioa of Labor—which up to that time 
had held back party politics. 
When the labor men, the Socialists and 
the representatives of great groups of 
progressive citizens from all parts of 
the country met at Cleveland in 1924, 
they constituted a genuine congress of 
American liberalism. Robert M. La- 
Folleite before and after the convention 
rejected Communist collaboration in 
clear and biiter terms. He and his party 
were conspicuously in the tradition of 
Jefferson and Lincoln. 


from 


The present Progressive Party is dif. 
ferent in every important respect from 
the predecessors which bore this honor- 


able name. Its founding convention 
was organized and controlled by Com- 
munists who owe their prime allegiance 
to a foreign government. The un- 
Americans, anti-Americans, were in 
continuous session during the proceed- 
ings. From time to time messengers 
were dispatched with directions as to 
what was to be done. In every case 
these orders were followed. The 3000 
delegates had nothing to sav either 
about the candidates or the platform. 

The part of the platform covering 
domestic affairs promises every reform 
for which American liberals have fought 
for years past. Excepting in slight de- 
tails it pavalleis the corresponding sec- 
tions of the Democratic platform. But 
the passages devoted to international 
concerns are 100 percent Stalinist. It is 
isolationist down to the bone. It pro- 
poses that the USA practically with- 
draw from international responsibilie 
ties. Wherever the US and USSR are 
in conflict, the Russians are 
right of way. 

The 
Wallace have 
served the country well by giving us 
a true picture of the convention and of 
the candidates. 


given the 


press and radio 


which Mr. 


naturally denounces 


It can be foreseen that 
as the campaign proceeds Mr. Wallace 
will lose supporters 
DESPITE THE FACT that the 
lace party will probably attract little 
general what took place at 
Philadelphia is disturbing. Onlookers fa- 
miliar with the Germany of Hitler days 
were frightened bv striking similarities. 
There was the leader angling for sup- 
port by promising everything to every- 
one. There were the emotionally aroused 
and automatically responsive followers 
singing and shouting and instantly ac- 
cepting whatever was said or proposed. 
And—imost striking of the resemblances 
—there were the cunning and hard- 
boiled professional politicians openly 
and cynically pulling the strings. What. 
ever this is, it is as far as possible from 
being progressivism, It bears, in fact, 
the outward marks of a sort of black 
reaction which is new to this country. 


Wal- 


support, 
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By DAVID J. DALLIN 


World. 











The Atom Bomb 


Y mail and phone a number of 
B readers have expressed their dis- 
sent from my remarks on the atom 
bomb in last week’s issue of The New 
Leader. 1 contended that if “worst 
comes to worst” the atom bomb should 
not be made “the” weapon; that it is 
fallacious to rely on it and that, in 
addition, the politi- 
caJ consequences 
of its use might 
well Be detri- 
mental in a con- 
flict with Russia. 
Our only hope 
of shortening the 
war,” one reader 
‘Is to use 
the atomic bomb” 
otherwise a war 
may “take many 


writes, 





Dalii ; 
° years to win.” It 
is necessary, he says, “to break the 
intransigeance of Stalin.” “Stalin on 


his part would employ avy weapon,” 
still another adds 
° . 

FROM A PURELY military view- 
point, the popular opinion of the effec- 
tiveness of the ztom bomb has been 
However destruc- 
tive it is, it cannot be of decisive im- 


vastly exaggerated 


portance in the annihilation of armies 
locked in battle glong w narrow and 
tortuous front line. The atom bomb 


would be use 


! primanly against in- 


Justria centers and cities 


German experts, have for nearly three 
years been working on plens on how 
to respond to atomic bombing. Some 
have surely been busy accumulating 
large stores of gasoline and other well- 
concealed wat probably 
underground in part, so that no atom 
bomb is apt to destroy them. Others 
have, no doubt, been working on the 


material 


duplication of the most essential war 
plants; and still others have been work- 
ing on the production of Soviet atomic 
weapons, and no one here can tell just 
how successful thev have been 


After three vears of strenuous efforts, 
one or several bombs may have been 
produced in Russia, although the ex- 
perts have serious doubts about it. If 
they exist at all, the bombs are of in- 
ferior quality and fewer in quantity 
than the American bombs. Moreover, 
to atombomb New York or Detroit, the 
pilots would be committing suicide, as 
they would be certain not to return to 
their bases. The Soviet means of retali- 
ation for an American atom bombmg 
has undoubtedly been decided upon in 
Moscow; if it cannot be carried out by 
atomic weapors, there are enough new 
means of mass extermination (bac- 
teriological and other) well known to 

© 


the Soviet military leadership, and the 


e 


few agents needed to wage this sort of 


warfare can be recruited in the US 


Moreover, France and England, as 
the logical allies of the United States, 


on a grandiose scale. Paris and London 
would be among the first targets, and 
it is this circumstance, among others, 
which makes Britain and France more 
hesitant in their resistance to Soviet 
aggression. 

* . a 


IT IS BY NO MEANS established 
that the A-bomb actually played as 
important a part in bringing the war 
with Japan to an end as has often been 
asserted. True enough, the two bombs 
were droppei on August 5 and &, 1945, 
and on the 14th Japan surrendered. 
Henry Stimson, then Secretary of War, 
insisted afterwards that without the 
bomb the war would have lasted much 
longer 
in his view “the bomb caused the 
Japanese to accept the terms.” Many 
military experts on the Far East have 
however, flatly contradicted this opin- 
ion. Admiral Halsey, for instance, 
writes in his memoirs (Admiral Halsey’s 
Story): “I do not think it would be ac- 
curate to look upon use of the atomic 
bomb as direct cause of the termination 
af the war.” And Captain Ellis Zacha- 
vias, the Naval Intelligence expert on 
Japan, demonstrates in his book that 
Japan was ready to surrender even 
before the atom bombs were dropped: 


President Truman added that 


Nor can it be predicted today what 
the effect of the atomic bombs of 1945 
will be on the future of Ametrican- 
Japanese relations Today the Japanese 
are of course submissive, even loyal, 
and friendly. But some day 
the occupation will have to end, and 
Japan will be permitted to go its own 
way The atom bombs will net be 
ywgotten. They may well emerge at 


servile, 


some future date as a nightmare to 
relations 
and to provide the stimuius of ultra- 


yxlague American-Japanese 


nationalist Japanese propaganda, which 
tt rendered by 


Messrs. ‘Traman and Stimson in their 


nake the service 


jecision to unleash the atomic holocaust 


bomb should never be omitted from 


consideration. A purely military evaly. 
ation of its use is as faulty as it ig 
dangerous. In the few years since the 
end of the war the bomb has been 
“perfected” to such an extent that all 
important cities of a great country, 
with their millions of inhabitants. can 
be obliterated in a matter of hours, 
Whether or not this would entail & vie. 
tory on the battle-fronts remains un- 
certain. W iat is certain is the elect) ify- 
ing effect which such an action would 
have on the victim-nation. which. en- 
dang2red in its very existence. would 
be carried to a paroxysm of belliger- 
ence. All domestic problems, 21] inner 
feuds and hatred of the gove:nment 
and of the police state would be for- 
gotten, and millions—armed and un- 
armed alike—would rally to fight «and 
to retaliate blindly by making « heap 
of rubble out of Europe, if not Amevice, 

During the iast war it was 2 tunda- 
mental error to strive toward military 
victory alone, at the expense of a 
realistic long-range view of the politi- 
cal difficulties of the postwar world. It 
would be equally disastrous to consider 
a future war as a purely military effair 
and to forget that peoples will continue 
to live; to forget that internztional 
ties of some sort will have to be :e- 
established. 


* * * 

If Stalin has atom bombs. he will 
scarcely be the first to use them egeinst 
London, Paris, or New York. He has 
no scruples either, but he can foresee 
the consequences. The nations of the 
West can be certain that the initiative 
in the use of the atom bomb wil! re- 
main with them. 
duction of the bombs in the US ig en 


The continued pro- 


assuraace that atomic war can be pre- 
vented. But it can be prevented only 
if no one loses his head and sacrifices 

















: % . oe uestionable snal ras e : . — 
rhere no doubt that the highest ould ina fight between East and West “ - , politica sfism to a momentary frenzy 

milita pecialists in Russia, aided by suffer the brunt of Soviet retaliation This political aspect of the setom of hatred 
du ah) ny acationing collaborator man, it remains a fact that T:uman 


Jhe dlome Front- 
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_ Between Mediocrities 


| é ur New Leader office 
annot be televise Jf our read 


uld see us ariously groupe 

and could hear our arguments about 
candidates and platforms 1 will guar- 
antee that the she ould be wortl 
man\ ues of } esteemed papel 
We don't “belong © any party. It is 


if DOUSINESS aS an 
editorial staff to 
« serve out read- 
© by telling the 
ut about all 
sorts of things. 
4 fte: ihe respected 
eaders have care- 
fully perused what 
we have to say 
and have also 
given attention to 
Boha othe: generally 

nferior con- 

temporaries. they a:€ supposed to use 
their own brains. lt is our business 
to furnish them information and dis- 





cussion. li is thei business to make 
decisions 

In relation to the approaching elec- 
tion our belief in the townmeeting 
method of settling public affairs is no 
mere theorv. The meeting is in con- 
tinuous session. Next week we shall 
ise and say their 
Just a 
few at a time There will be regular 
articles bv well-known writers in favor 
of the various candidates. And every- 


mvite our resders i« 


say. Not all of them at once 


me is to send in a short letter. 
{am willing to bet in advence that the 
shortest ttes vill be the best part 
of th WW 


Che members of our staff are divided 


between Ha S. Truman and Norman 
'homas. [ want to see to it that im the 
yurse of the campaign ell of them 


Mave a chance to blow off the hottest 
theic steam. On that account I am 
giving the platform todav to mvy re- 
spected, togical, conscientious and elo- 
quent colleague, Liston M. Oak. Right 
now he is lounging on the shingle of 
shifting 


estless waves 


Cape Cod building castles of 
sands and watching the 
level rem—even as so manv of his 
hopes have been 


leveled off by 


undermined and 
the tides of history 

{ must explain by wav of preface that 
this essay was writter immediately 
after the Democratic convention. It 
represents the state of mind of a man 
whe faced the comparatively bleak 
prospect of being forced to choose be- 
tween Dewey and Truman. Before this 
alternative he made his choice and 
gave his reasons Then he departed 
ut haste — leaving me this precious 
document as others have left the map 
showing where the treasure is buried. 
Why he did not take Norman Thomas 
into account someone mav ask him 
when he comes back, el! nicely 
browned, from the beach. I trust no 
reader of The New Leader wi)! turn out 


to be so dull as act to be able to figure 
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ventions Henry A. Wallace only tan- 
zeotially. Here is the precious piece 


TICS 2a50ning 


) 
Eisenhower has eliminated himself 
He will not accept the nomination of 
tue Democratic Party for Fresident. 
Justice Douglas would have been an 
2ven better andidate, but he weuld 
#ve been ao more popular than Harry 


pyfan, and he is not seeking the 


rn0w where Douglas and Truman 


snd ow ey political issue: ] de net 
rv vhere Eisenhower stends ex- 


pting as he has revealed his mind 
some vague generalities on the ERP. 
There is, in fact, no candidate in the 
jeld whose position is so clear zs that 
»’ the Missourian, Mister Truman. I 
iallenge any liberal to state on pre- 
sely what issue Truman is wrong. 
The whole complaint is that he is a 
adiocre President. But he is—every 
ne—a mediocrity on the right side. 
Have we fallen victim to the Hitlerian 
~oncept of the leadership Prinzip? Does 
1ot Truman cepresent the common man 
fav better than does Wallace. end more 
accurately than did Roosevelt? 
Dewey is also a mediocrity—and in 
profound sense than Truman. 
dur present President has risen ebove 
vachine politics in a wav in which 
Dewey has not done it or tried to do it. 
He may be dull, but he is right. As 
ght, and as dull, as rain. Truman may 
be a ‘little’ man, but so am 1 and you. 
and millions of Americans, including 
Tnomas E. Dewey. The important point 
: that be is on our side and Dewey is 
1a the opposite team. If it is a choice 
between Dewey and Truman, let's have 
the lesser evil. Up to date we never 
have had any other choice. And in 
1948 that means Truman. 
“Admitting that he is not a great 


4 more 


has taken the liberal side on nearly 
every great ssue. And that is im- 
portant A, 
mined leader might do much more, for 
good or evil, than Truman. Bvt with 
a Congress which will work with him 


fynamic, colorful. ceter- 


he can give us a better government 
than Dewey ever can 

“[f Truman is just an ordine man, 
without great qualities of Jeadership it 
is equally true that ‘great’ leades often 
And Truman is as 
progressive 3s the American public will 
permit him to be. Read his campegn 
speeches, ‘They are so sensible. sc right, 


do much harm 


that the Republicans cannot success- 
fully attack them. The whole campaign 
against Truman is that he is not < great 
leader. So what? [s Dewev?’ 

So far the quotation. It is sc short 
that practically every statement cries 
out for elaboration. I would like some 
discussion of the sad admission thet up 
to 1948 we have never had envtihing 
but a choice between greater anc Jesser 
evils. I wonder what was in the mind 
of the astute Liston Oak when he 
wrote that melancholy line. Dces he 
know of some happy land where veiers 
are given the choice between unedul- 
terated goods? [ know a number of 
countries where voters have no choice 
at all, but wherever—in all history— 
there has been a choice it hes teen 
between evils, or between goods much 
mixed with evil This, I fear. is 4” 
inescapable condition of humen !ife. 

I am willing to risk a guess 2s lt 
whom Liston Oak had in mind when 
he descanted on the dangers of b) iJiant 
leadership. [ am willing to bet ten 10 
one that he had in mind that go geovs 
figure, Franklin D. Roosevelt znd all 
the trouble which he bequeatined te 
his successors by dealing so gene:cusly 
and naively with one Joseph Si#l'. 
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Prelude to the Elections: 





Fhe House and the Galleries 


By Jonathan Stout 





TRUMAN 
“| Want...” 


y ASHINGTON, D.C.—With a 
W boldness and clarity he has not 
alwavs displayed in the past, 
President Truman this week offered the 
American people a clear-cut choice be- 
tween progressive and conservative ... 
between liberal and reactionary. And 
as the spare and serious-miened figure 
of the President stood challengingly 
before the hostile assembled houses of 
in the historic chamber of the 
House of Representatives on Tuesday, 
a picture was presented which may 
indeed be a preview of what can hap- 
pen in November 
It was in the main a sullen assem- 
blage that faced the President in the 
well of the Resentment still 
bubbled frothily among Republicans 
and Dixiecrats against the President’s 
call to go back to work. Some of the 
resentment undoubtedly was mani- 
fested in the many empty seats of legis- 
lators who failed to answer the call to 
the special session. That was the picture 
on the floor of the House. 


Congress 


House, 


A complete contrast showed itself in 
the visitors’ galleries. Not an empty 
seat. Not an inch of space to spare. 
And if somewhere there was a hostile 
citizen in that gallery he was lost and 
overwhelmed by the waves of applause 
the gallery gave Harry Truman again 
and again as he described the condition 
and plight of the American people and 
prescribed the remedies which he de- 
manded of that hostile Congress to 
supply 


The floor of the House sullen and 
hostile the Galleries of the House 
applauding and approving ... that was 
the contrasted picture on Tuesday 


Which may be the augury for November 
° « ® 

THAT THIS CONTRAST was not 
entirely lost on the Republican majority 
WaS perhaps indicated by their con- 
fused and shifting plans on how to 
Nandle the hot potato the President 
Gumped in their uneager laps when he 
called the special session 

The previous day Republican Rep. 
Frederick C. Smith of Marion, Ohio, 
introdu 1 resolution that the House 
“adjourn ne die immediately upon 
receipt the President’s message.” 
Dixie rat Rep. James C. Davis of 
“forgia thought that “the best thing 
for the country would be for Congress 
adjourn as quic kly as possibly.” Re- 
publican Rep Leroy Johnson of Stock- 
‘on, Calif., termed the call of the special 
€SSi0n 


i dangerous and reckless step.” 
’ But the next dav. following the Presi- 
*al's message and a telephone confer- 
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-ace between the Republican Congress- 
ional leadership and Gov. Dewey’ in 
New York, the hot talk of slapping the 
President’s face with an immediate ad- 
journment piped down and Republican 
leaders began talking of giving the 
session a couple of weeks time. 

What made the difference? It seemed 
to me to be the simple and undeniable 
truth of what the President said. The 
high cost of meat on the table, a shirt 
»a one’s back and a roof over one’s head 
ave nation-wide facts which it would 
be suicide for any politician to deny or 
ignore three months before election 
Jay 

The President said: 

‘High prices are not taking ‘time off’ 
for the election. 

“High prices are not waiting until the 
next session of the Congress. 

“High prices are getting worse. They 
are getting worse every day. 

“We cannot afford to wait for the 
next Congress to act.” 

And the Republicans and Dixiecrats 
decided very quickly they did not want 
to go into an election campaign with 
those words hanging over their heads. 


* 


THE PRESIDENT, it was widely felt, 
followed wise tactics in not overloading 
Congress with a long list of “must” 
legislation. In the “must” category he 
put just two items: 

1. “To check inflation and the rising 
cost of living.” 

2, “To help in meeting the acute 
housing shortage.” 

“I have called the Congress back 
primarily to deal with high prices and 
with the housing shortage,” said the 
President. After that is done, however, 
there are a few more things to do. 
Specifically, eight things to keep Con- 
gress busy. But Truman made it clear 
that these eight things do not come be- 
fore the two “must” items. 

In forcing Congress to face these 


(AYOULTOOVHGOGTU¢H OTOH ERR HOES PLS 


let them have it.” 


in the future. 


time. 
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The Young Progressives of America 


ALBERT K. HERLING 


PHILADELPHIA—The counterpart to the Communist-controlled “Pro- 
gressive Party” met in session at the Broadwood Hotel in Philadelphia. After 
listening to the speeches of Glen Taylor and Henry Wallace, speeches which 
of course did not deviate from the well-established line, the young people, 
about 3,000 in number. were treated to an extraordinarily fine concert by 
Paul Robeson. Robeson’s rendition of “Old Man River” conformed to the 
latest requirements of the Kremlin as regards the surrender of culture to the 
Communist Party. By changing a few words and by some unmusical emphasis 
he succeeded in turning out a first class political rendition. Following his 
singing, he suggested to the youth gathering that the main enemies of the 
new movement were the liberals of the ADA, and all other liberals who are 
not part of the Progressive Party. He gave explicit instruction as to how 
they were to be treated. “Look ‘em straight in the eye, take ‘em in and 


The next day, meeting in Convention Hall, so much time was taken up 
in technicalities concerning the Rules of Organization of the Young Pro- 
gressives of America that there was not sufficient time to discuss platform 
and resolutions. These were referred to a well-controlled national committee 
and there is no doubt as to what this successor to the AYD will accomplish 
Seymour Lynfield acted as the efficient gauleiter of the new 
movement while the co-chairman of the convention proceedings were Chris- 
tine Walker, Vice-President of the UOPWA and Alvan Jones of Louisiana. 

Mr. Jones was presiding when the time came for one of the minor heroes, 
Leo Isacson, Congressman from the Bronx was to be introduced. Mr. Jones 
stepped to the microphone and asked for suspension of the rules so that he 
might introduce “Comrade Isacson.” However the noise on the floor was so 
great that he had to ask for silence. This he requested by shouting: “Comrades, 
Comrades, quiet please.” He then introduced the Congressman. He was hastily 
succeeded in the chair by Miss Walker and took a back seat with his brow 
wrinkled and a worried look on his face. He had said “('omrade” at the wrong 


issues before election day rather than 
afterward, the President is forcing the 
two major parties to assume collective 
responsibility for the progressive or 
conservative position Congress must 
take on these two issues. This bold and 
aggressive action by the President, it is 
felt here, is an important contribution 
in clearing the atmosphere and in giv- 
ing the American people a clear choice. 

For this special session of Congress 
and the two tasks before it shift the 
center of the national political debate 
from responsibility for what is past to 
responsibility for what is current. As it 
must seem to President Truman, if the 
Republicans do not provide a solution 
for the twin major problems in the 
special session of Congress it will do 
them little good in the remainder of 
the three months before election day 
to talk about who is responsible for 
them. It is now a case of put up or 
shut up ... and every man in Congress 
knows it 

It must be admitted that the country 
is not accustomed to this boldness of 
action from President Truman. It is to 
be suspected that the country likes the 
change. The American people, as 
Franklin D. Roosevelt demonstrated, 
like a fighting President. And that is 
the quality which by November may 
make enough of the American people 
“wild about Harry” to turn the tables 
»n the prophets of three months ago. 


Nor should it be overlooked that the 
special session of Congress may serve 
to strip bare the real weakness of Gov. 
Dewey. For it must be an obvious con- 
clusion that if the Republican majority 
in Congress should refuse to solve the 
imperious crisis of the American people 
under circumstances in which their 
own elections are at stake, then it 
would be fatuous beyond all hope to 
think they would provide such solu- 
tions merely Dewey asked 
them to do so. 


because 
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DEWEY 
“No Comment” 


For even if Dewey as President 
should attempt to follow a course that 
is ‘middle-of-the-road on the Repub- 
lican side, the fact this special session 
of Congress shows up like a sore thumb 
is that the Republican leaders in Con- 
gress —men like Senators Taft and 
Wherry and like Representatives Martin 
and Halleck—have their own machines 
and their own sense of power. And 
even with a Republican President these 
men will share their power just so far 
and no farther. 


THE OBVIOUS IMPACT of. this 
probably will have to be a compromise 
between Dewey’s middle-of-the-road- 
ism and the Congressional leaders’ ex- 
tremism. The result can hardly be 
good for the American people. Presi- 
dent Truman’s strategy in calling the 
special session counts on revealing to 
the nation in time for an intelligent 
choice in November. 

In reviving the spirit of the New 
Deal, first by driving through a thor- 
oughly liberal platform at Philadelphia, 
and second by presenting the problems 
of the people to the special session, 
Harry Truman has done something that 
a great many liberals did not expect 
him to do. And that is to present the 
nation with a clear-cut choice betweem 
liberal and reactionary. 


ADVANCE 


“This platform,” Senator Lodge 
said “puts the Republican party 
far ahead of where it has ever been 
on foreign policy, housing, social 
welfare, and similar issues.” 

News item. 


Waar a forthright fellow this Sen- 
ator Lodge is, 

Not given to tricks and to artful 
dodges. 

It’s true. as he tells us, as true as 
can be, 

That on housing and foreign policy, 

On social welfare, and such-like 

stuff, 

The party (on paper) does well 
enough. 

It's even true, as the Senator said, 

That the platform places the party 
ahead. 


(Ahead. of course. if only because 
Of the distance behind that the 

part, was.) 
Richard Armour 


A New Leader Close-Up 
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R. EDUARD radio 


from Moscow 


speech 
lovakia. on December 21 
stated that the Soviet Union 
respects the indepencence of 


state it wants to have a 
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) trong Yugoslaviz und of course an 
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The First Step: Accepting 
Communist Support 


siin te nate € okt Boishe, 
é ‘ ‘ Litvinov cat 
t 1 pieact f t ( 
ctive ‘ he ne 
ny onstitu ' pioct med a 
‘ erati freedor bloody pu é 
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Communi emod tic ¢ iu 
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i whe e\ ere é espec 
e¢ ed a 
4 ele f } s rt 
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WA Cvech ( < ne luc 
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Arn \ Fr e delegatior went t 
h cow. A Russiar Lirmyv delegatior 


headed bv General Shaposhnikov, took 
part in Czech maneuvres and was 


1 the whole Cvechosicovak 


he Skodz Works 


War In- 


delivered to 


a certain special aims which the 


viet needed badly end could not 
tain anvwhere else Late Soviet 
issions inspected thoroughly Czech 
vrder fortifications end airfields. A 


cial military aviation agreement was 


mnecluded. Anothe eciet treaty. signed 


1 Moscow, provided for cooperation of 


@ Pussian and Cvech military intel 
ficial Russvar a Cvech legend 
at the Russians clone were ready 

for the little country. As a 


tinuing the deliveries of weapons from 
the Skoda Works, and in August, Czech 
intelligence sent him a detziled report 


Be- 
A nibassador 
August 23, the 


on the prepared Stalin-Hitle: 
nes interviewed the Soviet 
in London, Maiski, on 


pact 


ver fav when the Stalin-Hitie pect 
wa ) ( nnounced 1 took,” 
Jenes sa n hi Memoirs wil these 
eve aS ven facts Expansion 
sen , motives, the correctness ¢ stl 
fication treaty that did not 
int t that moment end | re- 
frained from any udgments or com- 
ments.” This is the same man who 


-d small Yugoslavia’s vielding 


to German »-ssure ‘So is politically 
and morally finished ever, bodgv who 
lost the right wavy and started to muke 
deals with Hitler 

In September 1939. Benes had an- 
other conversation with Maiski. The 
ted Army had invaded Poland. What 
had Benes to sav? He stressed that 
the Soviet troops should not stop 


before saching the German border 


in the Caroathians because ht was 


necessary that Russia and Czecho- 
slovakia have a common border. As to 
Czechoslovak Carpatho-Russiz. he told 
Maiski, the question can be discussed 
later; he was sure that an eg:reement 


could be reached 
Later, Russia Slovak 


eXx- 


ecognized the 


yuisling government of Tiso and 


all nations end similar 


} ' did not count 
B 4s a realist. He did not dream 
of tater the side of the week cgainst 
wig l¢ vanted t« he on tne 


“A QUESTION OF GEOGRAPHY” 
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t But afterwards. he never 
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Condoning the Hitler-Stalin Pact 
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yna ng the S« N pact 

) osk r alreadv a 
the ! thre beration 

t } t nad abread had 
_B Bene \ aid not hesitate 


Munich policy of F 


silent when 


ance 


and. was strangely 


yvecame Hitlers partner. In May 
9 he got the first reports on Soviet 
yerman negotiations ale he heard 


n Prague that the Nazis were con- 


Os sete. 
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¢ M.lweveee Journal 
ming sid ide did not dream: he 
I Was 3 aiculation Germany 
il a Russia. Russia will neve t 
iwht Dact bring her Into the 
it Na np vhich wll defeat 
“c. The id will be dividec among 
In Fastern Europe. the Rus- 

Ta] juence will be strongest. Erge 
; Russia best. will fare best. 
senes was certainly not the only man 

#te this way. There were other 
nd bieger fools in the world. Benes 
a >a tne excuse that being @ 
sde» f 3 small nation, he could 
sca ange the trenc of world 
iti ie nplains in his memoirs 
vat tinti! September 1944. he was not 
ed about the Teheran 
42 h decided that Czech- 
i ywelonged to the ‘sphere of 

hi 1 sf the Red Army 
. * * 


Selling Russian Policies 
To the Western World 


] 4 44 the Czect 


Government 


iy > had been negotiating with the 

Polish Government abeopt < 

+ the rechoslovak monister in 

t > Czech Communists at 

e and abroad attacked bitte:iy the 

Britis and French imperialism and 
a3iled Benes an imperialist hireling 


disturb Benes. When 
Stalin attacked Finland, he wained his 
not to succumb to é&nti- 
Soviet propaganda. The independence 


This aid not 


collaborators 


postwar federation of both countries, 
In 1941 the agreement was dumped by 
the Czechs. A new Czech treaty wag 
concluded with the Soviets: the London 
Poles were repeatedly warned by Benes 
and advised to accept Russian demands, 
They did not. A crisis in Russu-Polish 
relations stirred up 
Russian 
This 
Benes. He 
service «to his 
begining of 
Washington. 


misgivings ebout 


treatment of smaller nations, 


was a golden opportunity for 


could render ; 

Stalin. In the 
1943, he was 
Before going there. he 
summoned Bogomolov, the 
voy to the Governments in Exile 
told him that if 
with 
promise not to interfere in the iniernal 
affairs of her neighbors, if she 
agree to include Poland. in the postwar 
entente cordiale, wouldn't it 
wonderful 


again 
friend 


INVITES 1¢ 


Russian en- 
end 
Russia would conclude 
Czechoslavakia a treaty with a 


would 


make a 
impression in Washington? 

Moscow 
firmed the idea, and Benes went to -<«¢ 
Roosevelt. He told that Russia 
was developing in a democratic 
way, that Czechoslovakia Polend 
had to be friendly with that 
they will have complete independence. 


Bogomolov agreed. con- 

him 
new, 

anda 


ner, bul 


Roosevelt agreed. So did Harry Hop- 
kins and Welles Welles 
stressed that the dissolution of the 
Comintern 


Sumner 
came at the right time 
and that the 
Davies from Moscow were favoreble 


reports of Ambassador 


On June 17, 1943 Roosevelt heed en- 


other talk with Benes. Benes reporied 
in an official cable to the Czech Gov- 


ernment in London. as guoicec n 


2 ~ le »)o 
3enes's \/emoirs, p. 288 


“Roosevelt asked me to transmit 1 


Stalin in Moscow his views <ebout the 
3altic states. The United Sivtes ere 
neither able nor willing to pievent 


their final incorporation into the USSR, 


but thev have to take into consicere- 
tion world public opinion; one must 
choose the ight form and procedure 


to calm public opinion.” 
Could there be a 
Benes 


down Western fears; he 


more piecsant 


situation” had helped te calm 
strengihened 
the Russian position against the Folish 
Government; he brought Stalin the 
Baltic 


it worth a guarantee of Cvech 


Realistic 


scalps of three small 
Wasn't 
independence 


celebrate 4 


couniies, 


4 policy could 
triumph. 
Foreign 


The British Office 


premaiuie. But 


theught 
that the treatv was 


these doubts were soon 


CVEICOME, 


Shortly after Teheran, Benes weni to 
Mosco the treaty Nas signed end 
Russia had reason to be gratefi 

“ . 


Mission and Submission to Moscow 


Wren Benes arrived, there ere 


some hitches. Molotov and the Cvech 
minister Moscow Fierlinge: ed 
“agreed. ehind Benes’s bach i 
change ne paragraphs of the criginel 
draft. Fierlinger was acting more like 
a Russian envoy among the Czechs than 
like a Czech envoy among the Russians 
Benes knew this very well, bui sever 


had the guts to remove hin 
‘In wder not to protract negcila- 
tions,” Benes signed on the dotie« ne. 


Stalin was so nice and 
Bolshoi Teatie. 


tee of C 


took mn le the 
And still. 


rech independence 


the gue an- 


emainea 

the treaty, black on white. Russie did 

promise not to interfere 
ee 
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ternal a rer small ally 


When Benes 


came back t 


ie asked whether he dic not go 
too fal whether he dic noi put 
Czech independence at the rer ol 
the Soviet Union. He answerec we 
fervent!v hope that we can believe the 


Soviet Union. Quoting hims 


significant afierihcught 


he added the 


This hope and belief was reziiv s:f- 


ere—e Past on our side 

When the war was approacning I 
end. Benes had to make another ae- 
cision The Muscovites” inviiec - 
to forn a new Czech governme! i 
Moscow The Russians were «ta 


fighting on Slovak soil, but Geneie 


e Czed 


approaching 
the West. Americen avi 
Prague easily: ane 
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Notes on American Fashi 


a Vebl en and the 'N ew Look’ i 


4— general reaction to the latest 
"T  isvion change, the triumph of 
the “new look” is thoroughly 
characteristic of the pseudo-historical 
tendencies of our time. Putting aside 
the tedious jokes, the parlor interpreta- 
tions. and the mock pretenses of protest 
an ~=historical judgment, however 
primitive, is still apparent in these 
trivial reactions. And it is one of fatal- 
ism. of a seemingly hopeless accept- 
ance of the change. 

In her view of fashion changes—if 
we interpret it in terms of popular 
culture the American woman looks 
upen history as a shimmy dancer, who, 
giter standing more or less still for a 
time. suddenly “bumps” violently and 
Joes a volte face. History does this, 
of course. “when the time comes.” In 
general terms, one finds it sufficient to 
answac the historical “why” with a 
soul-satisfving Purred 
Soph vimbel, Saks’ fashion Poobah: 


“Kvervone knows that dresses were too 


“because.” 


sthoet 


iN ALL THE HUE end cry that the 


’ OK 1roused, with its need for 
junkinz feminine wardrobes, it is not 
wising that we should heve learned 


30 little of its raison d'etre. The easily 


fort yrnine explanations were, of 
COULSe vardlv fully satisfactory. The 
fact that the stvle change :n part was 
con ally concocted in the snobbish 
clothing salons is known. Te aegree 
nt evel, we even know why. 
A time clot « restrictions 
rwandoned a Vee ape Time told 
t m Sep ) 47 esigners 
had rutiously lowere hems a bit 
Th ‘xcited so little terest that the 
$4 milion women’s ci ng industry, 
ye of the biggest in the US.. fell into 
a itening slump this spring. Orders 
in anv lines fell off as much as 60%... 
Obviousls vhat was neeced was a 
sweeping change—e revolution in style 


that would make all the present styles 
unwsarvable.” And so when the sweep- 


ing change came, Time unlike the 
ythy vho discussed the “new look” in 
art of moralitv, necessity, or ouija 


ilintv included the 
Business and Finance section. 
the fatalistic 
of the change—under pro- 


report in its 
But the explanation for 
aceoptan 
‘ty De sure—is more complicated. 
Propert ewed, the “new look” is not 
at all an unimportant or frivolous sub- 


ject. [ts larger framework is. of course, 
hat of contemporary fashion, and the 
context for an analvsis of this institu- 


tron a3 a symptom is modern industrial 
sx1ety Thus placed, the question is 

1e of fashion in our society, 
> can learn about a society 
jecrees such roles 


* * * 


THORSTEIN VEBLEN the great 
Amevican economist who died in 1929, 
had 4 good many things to say in his 
1384 ¢ssav on “The Economie Theory 
ot Woman's Dress” that form a valu- 
able and :evelant’ commentary on the 

Tracing the evolution of apparel, he 
»bvious difference between 
the -lement of dress and that of cloth- 
ing. What serves one purpose will not 
alwavs serve the other and the gulf is 
srow'ing. In fact, the “elements of cloth- 
‘a3 3nd of dress are distinct; not only 
that. but they verge on incompatibil- 
ovigin of the separation lay 
it The purposes that “dress” was to 
xt ve. notably that of providing status. 


notes the 


[t was to be a kev to the standing of 
th eA | 

Dress becomes an economic factor 
when it serves as an index to the 
Weal 


»§ the wearer. In the patriarchal 
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society, the dress of the women chattels 
reflected the wealth of their owner. 
“Still, even today,” states Veblen, “in 
spite of the nominal and somewhat 
celebrated demise of the patriarchal 
idea, there is that about the dress of 
women which suggests that the wearer 
is something in the nature of a chattel.” 
This is easily observable today in 
our own daily routine. Consider the 
current cliches of wifely talk. “You 
wouldn't want me to go out wearing 
this.” Or: “All right, no new dress. 
Let your friends see how you treat 
The emphasis is, of course, 
net always on taste or serviceabilit 


your wile.” 


More frequently, it is on siyle (chorus: 
‘nobody wears this anymore,” or on 
expensiveness “I look like a pauper in 
this.”) 

The badge of our standing is our 
visible success. “The immediate and 
obvious index of pecuniary strength,” 
comments Veblen, “is the visible abil- 
ity to spend, to consume unproduct- 
ively: and men early learned to put 
in evidence their ability to spend by 
displaving costly goods that afford no 
return to their owner, either in com- 
fort ovr in gain.” And this role which 
is now still further accentuated and 
which is obligatory for ali conformists, 
places its heaviest onus on women, as 
familial dependents or as aspirants to 
that role. as careerists. or in the monied 
classes as an institutional advertise- 
ment ot wealth 

It ts characteristic that the general 


scorn of utility and funchonalism in 





should be most emphesized 


in this area.Usefulness anc conserva- 


tion ha come to signify penuriousness 


which in spite of its social roots is 
misunderstood as an individual failing. 
Wealth is better indicated b¥ waste- 
fulness. and especially by a show of 
non-concern in the face of this destruc- 
tion by superfluous expenditures of 
materials and money. It is doubly inter- 
»stinz, and lamentable, that the addi- 
tional materials required for the longer 
skirts. fuller bodies. bustles and as- 
sorted appendages of the “new look” 
should have been callously manipulated 
into existence or called for ai a time 
»f mass deprivation in many parts of 
the world. This is the icing on the non- 
-atable cake 

BUT WHY THIS OBSESSIVE end 
displav? In truth, the 


self-injucious 





compulsioa does not represent the 
desire. The style victor is herself the 
victim. What is desperately sought is 
not the waste—but the sign of the abil- 
ity to waste—this in a social setting of 
intense trustiation. Hence the bargain- 
ing over price. and eventually the low- 
ering of the price. But the mechanism 
is self-reinforcing. When the price is 
sufficientiv low, and new buyers are 
attracted. the goods no longer serve 
thei purpose. What everyone hes—or 
is able to get—is no longer desired. 
Other wealth—and—waste indicating 
goods ave sought. It will be noted that 
in this process all of the discussec 
attributes of the goods (style, tailoring, 
appearance! play only minor roles. The 


conspicuous wastage is the dominant 
factor 


Thus the frequently unconscious for- 
mulation gives rise to the expensive 
formal dresses that are worn by fasb- 
ionable persons only once; the wear- 
able dresses on all intermediate levels 
that ave discarded, or frantically dis- 
guised—when finances so decree— by 
belts, jewelry, scarves, ete., so as not 
to be recognizable as the perfectly good 
dresses they still ave. The working girl 
and the well-heeled girl both junk thei 
wardrobes. The stigme of not being 
able to waste stvlishly is too difficult 
a burdea to bear. As has been fre- 
quently vemarked, an impressive foot- 
note on our times could be written on 
the dictatorial need (and especialiy 
budget apportionment by working 
girls) for the sitk, now nylon, stocking 


Consider this: “Fashion does not ce- 
mand continual flux and change be- 
cause that wav of doing is foolish: 
flux and change and novelty are ce 
manded by. the central principle of al! 
dress—-conspicuous waste.” Thus armed, 
Veblen is able to indicate the frau< 
pseudo-economy that results when 
“taste” blends with fashion. The 
nounced 


simplicity, and there is developec 


purpose is economy and 
intricacy of variation, of trimmings 
edges, fringes, and the like. The prin 
ciple of noveltv, as the hand-maice 
of wastefulness, remains triumplie 
As much effort 
into the dete 
the “simple look” 


moneyv and time 
nination of producing 
as go Into appareni 
more complicated clothing. The ¢ 
phasis ts alwavs on “look” or what the 
observer will take the clothing i& 
nify—since that is the purpose of 
style. In accordance with the une 
pressed ideal ot 
useless economic phenomenon, the con 


woman as a totalls 


cept of dress serves the purpose 
ceedingly well, being to demonstrate 
(what is, of course, frequently unirue 
in fact) that the life of the wearer is 
one of characteristic leisure, and by 
definition, and proudly so, economically 
useless 


Veblen sketches in the details: “Herein 
lies the secvet. of persistence, in modein 
dress, of the skirt and of al) the 
cumbrous and otherwise meaningles: 
drapery which the skirt typifies. The 
skirt perists because it is cumbrous, I]t 
hampers the movement of the weare: 
and disables her, in great measure, fo: 
any useful occupation. So it serves as 
an advertisement (often disingenuous) 
that the wearer is backed by sufficient 
means to be able to afford idleness, 0: 
impawed efficiency. which the skirt ir- 
plies. The like is true of the high 
heeil...."” The svmbol in extremis is 
that of the binding of the feet of the 
Chinese noblewomen, or incontreve:t- 
ible proof of economic uselessness. 


To fashion veformers Veblen gives 
this tip: the fact that physical incapac- 
ity has come to signify posession of 
wealth should indicate to clothing 
rebels that change will not be effected 
in the iaterests of health, economy or 
wisdom, by concentration on this area 
alone. The target is that which fashions 
such needs for wastage. Pointedly, it is 
not accidental that fashion should not 
be functional. This precisely is its 
function. The thvee cardinal principles 
of women’s dress then, as Veblen 
isolates them ave: 1. expensiveness 
(clothing must be un-economical); 2. 
novelty (small usage); 3. imeptitude 
(must indicate wearer's uselessness fo 
gainful occupation). 

Thus, in dealing with the seemingly 


innocuous area of dress, Veblen 
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pregnantly dissects bv statement and 
implication the stiuctures of a society 
that orders such behaviors. The issue 
then for our day is hardly the “new 
look” which is an old story. It is the 
problem of a society that decrees wast- 
age, that scorns fuactional utility, and 
that puts individuals into positions 
where too frequentty their targets ave 
themselves. 


* . * 


WITH SUCH A BASE, it may be 
heipful to append a few marginal notes, 
random insights that suggest a some- 
what fuller understanding of fashion 
as a contemporary institution 

1) Fashion is to be viewed as an in- 
dex of more than pecuniary status. As 
in lower income brackets, imitativeness 
and accommodation ave attempts to 
symbolize a show of wealth which is 
not actual, fashion has become a substi- 





tute, a respleadeat facad for person- 
ality chavacteristics. traits and abilities, 
which are These, in 


squally absent 


general, include the earmarks of in- 


sexual atractiveness, so- 


dividuality 
phistication, “knowingness,” etc. But ag 
a “herd” personality dominates the in- 
dividual personality of our time—with 
variations acceptabie only in conform- 
ance with basic putterns, so rebellion 
in this field, which is ostensibly indi- 
vidual, is actually orthodoxly designed. 

2) American fashion is in step with 
the mythos of the American dream. It 
has been said of this nation that it is 
the place where one can't tell a pauper 
from 32 duchess on the basi¢ of ap- 
pearance alone. In fashion as in other 
areas, there is--springing from the 
base of imitativeness--a pseudo-uni- 
versality of standards and status, which 
desperately struggles to present the 
illusion of the disappearance of class 
alignments 

3) In terms of function, fashion has 
frequently developed into a substitute 
for function. A pathetic illustration of 
this fact was furnished during the 
war by those women—representing the 
leisure class in an extreme situation— 
who, divorced from the war, sought the 
feeling of usefulness and participation 
In some cases. this took the sole form of 
appearing to participate by the wearing 
of modish, expensively-cut “military” 
dress—e.g., the Eisenhower jacket. In 
different strata, dress has been used, 
usually unconsciously, as an act of 
defiance and a means of self-assertion 
(e.g., the zoot suit in Puerto Rican and 
Negro slums-——usually accompanied by 
those virility symbols of manhood: the 
long chain hanging from the hip and 
the streaming, garishly-colored neck- 
tie. Most recently, this necktie-symbol, 
elsewhere in the population has become 
a haberdasher’s fast-selling joy and a 
still more overt symbol with its hand- 
painted pictures of suggestive-looking 
women.) The strange terms, it may be 
added, under which women have been 
accepted as partners in offices is typified 
by the ubiquitous feminine “business 
suit,” or in the code of society and 
fashion: women mav be hired but, they 
are reminded, it is man’s work they 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 





Toward Labor-Management Partnership: 





The Way to Industrial Peace 


By John Daniels 








John Daniels will be semnembened 
by our readers for his recent er- 
ticle “Toward Industrie] Democracy” 
which aroused a considerable amount 
of discussion. This article continues 
the presentation of the author's views 
on this general subject. An authority 
on labor-industry problems, coopere- 
tives, and allied sreas, Mr. Daniels 
has served as a writer, edifor end 


educator. 
XQ — 


IDESPREAD comment on the 
W two-year contract signed on 
June 7 by Genere! Motors and 
the United Automobile Workers fas 


featured the contract’s uniqueness in 
with cost of living. This 





gearing wage: 
is indeed an innovation, and there are 
differences of opinion in both manage- 
ment and labor circles as to its desira 
bility. 

But anothe: 


feature of the contract 
is equally novel and of 


yreatec signif 
igance, I believe, in the evolution of 
labor-management relations. For the 
first time in large-scale collective bar- 
gaining a labor union (though obtain- 
ing an immediate increase of wages 
and assurance of further increase) has 
under 


actually contracted ta accept 


pecified condition reduction of 
wakes 

This i omething new 
dustrial sun-—-or clou in the USA 
It is so new that it: 


upon the industrial shape of things to 


under the in 
potential bearing 


come | not vet fully grasped, It 
amounts to implicif scceptence by one 
of the most end most 
powerful labor unions cf the principle 
of mutually responsible pertnership of 
labor and management}. 


progressive 


In my article Teward Industrial 


Democracy The New Leeder Janu- 
ary 10) in which I put forward a con 
crete plan for organic partoership I 
suggested that 


mutual esponsibility 


was inherent in such partnership. In 
a preliminary draft which had to be 
shortened I said it was reasonable to 
assume that though labor unions would 
strive for 


naturally increases, 


they should reciprocally be willing un- 


wage 


der certain circumstances to accept de- 


creases 


| HE 225.000 workers got an immedi 


ate wage increase of 11 cents an hour 
Of that increase eight cents is allocated 
to offset the living cost increase since 
1940, the first year of post-depression 
full employment when the present up- 
ward spiral of prices began. It is 
agreed that readjustments of wages to 
living costs will be quarterly, 
beginning next If living 
costs continue to rise, for every such 
rise of 1.14 (in the cost of Jiving index 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
U.S. Department of Labor) wages will 
be increased one cent an hour. No 


made 


September 


ceiling is fixed for increase 

But if cost of living declines, wages 
at the quarterly adjustment time will 
be reduced one cent af hour for each 
index decline of 1.14. Here, however 
it is agreed that total reduction during 
the two-year contract period will not 
exceed five cents. Thus three cents of 
the initially allowed eight cents will 
be left intact 

The quarterly increases or decreases 
apply to only. They 
simply offset the parallel increases or 
Thus real 


money wapes 
decreases of living cost: 
wages, as measured by money’s pur- 
chasing power, wil! be kept even with 
the cost of living 


3ut what about that three cents fn 


hour portion of the immediate increase 
of 11 cents, and that other three cents 
(of the 8 cent portion) which will re- 
main intact if and when wage decreases 
amount to five cents an hour? And 
what of still another increment of three 
cents an hour which, it is agreed, will be 
added to wages separately from quar- 
terly adjustments 
year of this contract begins on May 
29, 1949? 

The answer points to another new 


when the second 


and significant advance in labor-man- 
agement relations. These several por- 
tions of three cents an hour are alloited 
unconditionally, for the purpose of en- 
abling the workers to 
standard of living. These allotments do 
not merely offset living costs. They are 
additions above the cost of living—in- 
creases not only of money 
of real wages. 

Here is broad-visioned pioneering 
For the first time in American man- 


improve their 


wages but 


Re 


way, “where both labor and employers 


are exerting all their forces to keep 
their economy stabilized.” “The result 
has been,” Mr. Stout states, “that Nor- 
way is one of the European countries 
where inflation has been kept in check.” 

There are many pertinent differences, 
however, between conditions in Nor- 
way and those in the United States 
Norway is a comparatively small coun- 
try in area and population. The plan 
of adjusting wages to living cost is 
apparently predominant there. Under 
these circumstances this plan could 
keep the cost of living down 

But the United States is an immense 
country in area and population, and has 
a great many large and powerful in- 
dustrial corporations. Thus far only 
General Motors has adopted the gear- 
ing plan. Perhaps there was some ex- 
pectation that Chrysler and other com- 
panies would follow suit. But they have 
not done so. So while the gearing plan 





BROAD-VISIONED PIONEERING 
Which Way? 


agement-labor relations an allowance 
for improvement of living standards 
of wage-earners has been written into 
a contract. Naturally the United Auto- 
mobile Workers are jubilant. The cor- 
poration stated that its agreement with 
the union was “designed by the parties 
to promote prosperity and stability and 
protect and improve the standard of 
living of General Motors 
is hoped that this agreement will be 
found to be an important step forward 
in industry-labor relations 


employees. It 


It surely is. Whats more, it is a 
greater step than appears at first sight 
For just as the union by agreeing to 
take reduction of wages has implicitly 
accepted the principle of 
partnership, so likewise has manage- 
ment committed itself inferentially to 


responsible 


that principle by agreeing to provide 
these allowance 
garded virtually a 


which may be re- 
dividenos tt The 


workers 


Now what of the 


quarterly wage adjustments with rise 


fitness of gearing 


or fall of living cost? Periodic adjust- 
ment of employees’ pay to the cost of 
ybtains in some areas of 


Amer- 


living index 
the Civil Service. In the field of 
ican private industry and collective 
bargaining, however, the GM gearing 
plan is a new departure. 

According to an article by Jonathan 
Stout in The New Leader of May 29, a 
similar plan is working well in Nor- 


is confined to GM it can hardly have 
stabilizing effect througout industry. 
How it will work out within the GM 
organization—an industrial empire in 
itself—remains to ce seen. Will the 
workers distinguish sufficiently be- 
tween money wages and real wages 
to keep down living costs—at least the 
price of automobiles—by increasing 
volume of production of cars? Or will 
they feel that any influence they can 
exert on living costs will be too frac- 
tional to count? And will GM refrain 
from raising the price of its cers? If 


it does not, the workers who want 
automobiles will wonder how much 
better off they are. i 


On the whole, I believe. it would be 
better to gear wages with profits rather 
than with the cost of living. Then the 
workers could contribute directly to 
increased profits by increasing thei: 
efficiency in quantity and quality of 
production. To do so without reserve- 
tions, however, they would want defi- 
nite assurance that they 
ceive, in the form of wage increases 
an equitable share of the 
profifs. Who is to say what an equit- 
able share would be? Should this be 
left entirely to management as now 
constituted, or should labor share in 
the decision? 

This question was raised in 1945, 
when the UAW asked GM for # sub- 
stantial increase of wages end main- 


would re- 


increased 


tained that the corporation could make 
this increase without raising the price 
of cars. To confirm this contention thev 
asked management to let the union 
inspect its books. GM indignantly re- 
jected that request, on the ground that 
#vranting it would be an utterly un- 
warranted surrender of “prerogatives” 
of management. 

GM’s unyielding attitude on that 
point may account for its present will- 
ingness to shift attention from its own 
profits to the general cost of living, 
And the union may well be more dis- 
posed to accept the impartial and 
authoritative Government index of 
living costs as the basis of wage ad- 
justments, rather than management's 
assertions as to profits. Nor would this 
preference necessarily question man- 
agement’s honesty. It might, however, 
question the equity of management's 
distribution of gross profits as between 
big salaries, incentives, 
cetera, paid to upper personnel: 
various rather hazy disbursements and 
reserves; dividends to 
and the amount allocated to waee 


bonuse et 


stock holde rs} 


i - 


So long as labor and management 
are arrayed on opposite sides of the 
present dividing lines, as opponents, 
the conflict between them is 
continue. The Taft-Hartlev Act is not 
fundamental and has not ended the 
duel. The fight goes on. The only rock- 
bottom way to replace contention with 
cooperation is to erase the dividing 
line and have labor taken into full 
partnership with management 

This proposal aroused widening in- 
terest, which extended to meimbers of 
the Joint Congressional Committee on 
Labor-Management Relations created 
by the Taft-Hartley Act. Senator Irving 
M. Ives, who is well known for his 
beoad understanding of conditions and 
problems in this field, became perticu- 
larly interested. On _ invitation of 
Senator Joseph H. Ball as Chairman, 
I presented my partnership plen at a 
hearing of the Committee in Washing- 
ton on May 28. 

Under this plan, the 
select representatives to share in man- 
aging the industrial enterprise. They 
would be accountable to the union and 
to managerial officials at the respective 
Jevels. They would serve also as two- 
way interpreters, bringing up to man- 
agement a fuller comprehension of 
Jabor’s attitudes and aspirations, end 
taking back to the union a better un- 
derstanding of management's respons- 
ibilities. 

In due course, the union would elect 
representatives—perhaps from among 
those who by that time had gained 
experience in upper 
management—who would be nominated 
and elected in the usual way as mem- 
bers of the corporation's board ef 
directors. 

This plan requires no legislation and 
is wholly voluntary for pioneering 
trial by progressive management and 
unions, Only the personnel composition 
of management would be modified. Its 
essential function of managing would 
remain intact. 

There is now a growing trend in 
American industry for management to 
bring labor into a considerable measure 
of consultation and participation. based 
on widening recognition of the demon- 
strated fact that when workers have @ 
sense of sharing they do more and 
better work, thereby augmenting pro- 
duction and profits. 

The full partnership plan 1 hevé 
proposed is in line with this growi€ 
trend—but out in front. 


bound to 


union would 


administrative 
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(Mr. Alexander has jusi left for an- 
other extended tour of South America; 
he will send regular dispatches.) 


THE VICTORIOUS revolutionary 
in Costa Rica is providing indi- 


regime 

cations that it intends to do something 
more than merely restore the country’s 
cherished political democracy. It has 
called elections for a Constituent As- 
sembly for the drawing up of a new 
document. And, in the meantime, the 
country is to be ruled by a ten man 
Revolutionary Junta. This changes the 
original plans of the revolutionaries, 
who said that they intended to place 
in the president’s palace Otilio Ulate, 
who is elected preside ni “counted 
out” in elections earlier this year. It 


planned that Senator Ulate 
installed after the completion 
of the Constituent Assembly’s work. 


The new Revolutionary Junta is 
headed by Jose Figueres, an engineer 
educated at M.I.T., who was the mili- 
tary chief of the recent revolt, though 
a civilian. He remains in command of 
the army, while acting as titular head 
of the government. He is leader of the 
Social Democratic party. Also a mem- 
ber of this political group is Gonzalo 
Facio. who takes the post of Minister 
of Justice in the new government. 
Facio was secretary general of the So- 
cial Democratic party before the revo- 
lution, and came to the United States 
during the fighting, where he organized 
the Costa Rican “League Against Com- 
munist Domination,” which carried on 
an effective publicity job for the 
rebels 

Particularly interesting is me new 
Minister of Labor, Rev. Benhamin 
Nunez. a priest, has been secretary 
general of the Rerum Novarum Con- 
federation of Labor since its organ- 


ization. This is a Catholic labor 
group based on the principles of 
the Papal Encyclical “Rerum No- 


Vvarum consider< 
ably influenced by the Aprista move- 
ment of Peru and other advanced 
Secular political groups. Nunez’ Labor 
Confederation is affiliated with the 
new Inter American Confederation of 
Labor, established in Lima, Peru, in 
Janua »f which the American Fed- 


which has been 


@ration of Labor is also an affiliate. 
The Rerum Novarum Confederation 

is likely to supplant the Communist- 

controlled Confederation of Workers 


of Costa Rica, as the most important 
labo: ganization in the country. That 


the pow of the Communist confed- 
eration was in part at least due to the 
influence which the Communists had 
in * previous government is indi- 
tated by the action of the secretary of 
the Public Employees Union, who re- 
cently applied to the Ministry of Labor 
for the withdrawal of the government 
from the union and its dissolution, on 
the grounds that after the revolution, 
Nearly all of its members had resigned, 
- * - 


CUBA IS IN the midst of a presi- 
dential election campaign. There are 
three candidates. The first of these, and 
the most likely to win, is Dr. Carlos 
Prio Socarras. Dr. Prio is the nominee 
of the Autentico party of present presi- 
dent Rarnon Grau San Martin, and the 
Republican party which is allied with 
£overnment forces. Dr. Prio was Presi- 
dent Grau’s Minister of Labor until he 
resigned to run for the presidency, and 
it was under his administration that 
the division in the Confederation of 
Cuban Workers took place about a 
year ago, a split between the Auten- 
tico wing and the section controlled by 
the Communists. After some hesita- 
tion, Prio threw the government’s 
Weight on the side of the Autentico 
faction and gave legal recognition to 
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Latin American Roundup 


By Robert J. Alexander 


New Leader South American Correspondent 


that fraction of the Confederation. He 
also recognized several new industrial 
and craft federations which thereupon 
joined the Confederation controlled by 
the Autenticos. As might be expected, 
Prio is the pet hate of the Cuban Com. 
munists, because he permitted, and 
aided a bit, the destruction of the 
decade-long Communist monopoly of 
the labor movement. 


The so-called Socialist-Democratic 
Coalition, which was the pro-govern- 
ment group under the Batista regime, 
has broken up. Two of its components, 
the Democratic and Liberal parties, 
have joined to name Dr, Ricardo Nunez 
Portuondo, chief of the Liberal party 
as their nominee. The Liberal party is 
yne of the traditional political groups 
in Cuba and still has considerable fol- 
lowing, while the Democrats were a 
group which was very much favored 
by the Batista regime and also has 
some strength. 

The third candidate is Dr. ,Juan 
Marinello, the nominee of the Commu- 
nist party, or as it is now known, the 
Popular Socialist party. The Commu- 
nists are still strong, although their 
control of the labor movement has 
has been shattered. As a result of their 
participation in the pro-Batista Social- 
ist-Democratic Coalition in 1944, the 
Comunists got three Senators and half 
a dozen congressmen. It is unlikely 
that, running separately this year, they 
will be able to hold their senatorial 
posts, though some months ago they 
were hopeful of increasing their posi- 
tion in the Lower House. Dr. Marinello 
is one of the leading poets and literary 
figuces of the island, and is at the 
present time a Communist member of 
the Senate. He was a Minister With- 
out Portfolio under Batista. 








ning, apparently with only his own 
party’s support. 

Another interesting and important 
feature of this election is that Dr. Grau 
has not been a candidate to succeed 
himself. Of course, the constitution 
prohibits a president’s serving more 
than one term, but it is in the Latin- 
American tradition not to take such 
prohibitions too seriously. And last 
August there appeared to be consider- 
able sentiment among the rank and file 
Autenticos, particularly among the 
labor wing of the party, for Dr. Grau 
to continue in office. However, it is 
undoubtedly a good thing both for his 
country, and for his party, which has 
been the leading exponent of political 
democracy and social reform in Cuba, 
that Dr. Grau decided not to be a 
candidate for reelection 


. * . 


THE CLAIM OF the Confederation 
of Latin American Workers (CTAL) 
that it is not a Communist-controlied 
group is blasted—if it still needed 
blasting—by the membership of its new 
executive committee, elected in March. 
This writer knows that seven of the 
fourteen members of the Executive are 
self-proclaimed Communists: Roberto 
Morena of Brazil, Lzarao Pena of Cuba, 
Rodolfo Guzman of Costa Rica, Salva- 
dor Ocampo of Chile, Pedro Saad of 
Ecuador, Faustino Calcines of Cuba and 
Enrique Rodriguez of Uruguay. Of the 
others, Guillermo Sanchez of Chile is 
second in command of the completely 
Communist-controlled faction of the 
Confederation of Chilean Workers. The 
same can be said of Napoleon Molina, 
who headed the Communist faction of 
the Confederation of Colombian Work- 
ers, when the organization split during 
the days of the Stalin pact. Of course, 





The United States of Brazil, the largest nation in 
South America, is 3,275,510 square miles in area 
and has a population of 45,300,000. Brazil is bounded 
on the north by Venezuela and Dutch, British and 
French Guianas, on the east by the Atlantic Ocean, 


on the south by Uruguay, Argentina and Paraguay and the west by 
Bolivia, Peru and Colombia. Her capital is Rio de Janeiro. Brazil is 
a member of the United Nations Security Council. She is represented 
at U.N. Headquarters by Dr. Oswaldo Aranha, who was elected presi- 
dent of the Assembly's special session convened in April. Her 
flag is green with a yellow diamond that cradles a biue globe. 


As the UN Views Brazil 


Tha most interesting fact about the 
present election campaign is perhaps 
the decline in the position of the 
People’s Party of Senator Eddy Chibas. 
Chibas had been one of the principal 
figures in the Autentico party until 
he broke with President Grau over a 
year ago. When this writer was in 
Havana in August of last year, the im- 
pression seemed widespread that 
Senator Chibas would succeed in his 
endeavors to have all of the opposition 
parties agree on himself as the nominee 
against whomever Dr. Grau’s party 
might put up. Senator Chibas is run- 


Lombardo Toledano himself has also 
played with the Communists very 
closely for many years. The only thor- 
oughly non-Communist member of the 
Executive appears to be Miguel A. 
Guzman, a Socialist, and president of 
the Confederation of Workers of 
Ecuador. 

The recent Congress of the C.T.A.L. 
passed a number of interesting resolu- 
tions, among others one virtually read- 
ing the Confederation of Workers of 
Venezuela out of the organization. This 
will make the decision of that group 
to join the rival Inter American Con- 








PERON 
Trying to Line Up Labor 


federation of Labor a good deal easier. 

It was indicated at the congress that 
Lombardo Toledano has had at least 
some success in rebuilding his fences 
in Mexico itself. Not onlv was his own 
phantasmic labor group the Alanza de 
Obreros y Campesinos represented at 
the Congress, but several much more 
important groups applied for admission 
to the C.T.A.L. These included the Con- 
federacion Unica de Trabajadores, a 
group which had split from the then- 
Lombardo-controlled Confederation of 
Mexican Workers (C.T.M.) about a 
year ago. The Railroad Workers Fed- 
eration and the Federation of Petro- 
leum Workers also applied for affilia- 
tion to the C.T.A.L. and were accepted. 

IN THE RIVAL CAMP, that of the 
Inter American Confederation of Labor, 
it is reported that since the January 
congress of the C.LT. the following 
groups have ratified their membership 
in the new group: the Confederations 
of Labor of Chile, Peru, and Cuba, the 
Free Federation of Workers of Puerto 
Rico, the Workers Union of Colombia, 
the National Union of Workers of 
Panama, the “Rerum Novarum” Labor 
Confederation of Costa Rica. the Work- 
ers Committee for Independent Trade 
Union Action of Argentina, the Na- 
tional Proletarian Confederation of 
Mexico and the Miners Union of Dutch 
Guiana. All of these were represented 
at the Lima Conference. One group 
which was not there which has affil- 
jiated to the C.LT. is the newly estab- 
lished Confederation of Labor of Haiti. 
The Workers Federation of Guayas in 
Ecuador has also tndicated its adhesion 
to the C.LT. It is expected that groups 
in Venezuela, Brazil and Uruguay will 
soon join, and it ts hoped that some 
groups in Bolivia will also affiliate. 

* * « 

GENERAL PERON of Argentina has 
been busy trying to line up labor orga- 
nizations in other Latin American 
countries for the purpose of forming 
still another continental labor confed- 
eration under his tutelage. To this end 
he recently invited to Buenos Aires a 
large number of labor leaders from all 
over the continent. However, this trip 
did not have the effect which Peron 
had hoped. Many of the delegates re- 
turned to their own countries with a 
bad taste in their mouths, disliking the 
subservience to the government which 
they found characterized the labor 
movement of Argentina. Only three of 
the forty or more labor leaders were 
said to have agreed to help in forming 
the new continent-wide organization— 
and these delegates from Cuba and 
Peru, represented little but themselves. 
Peron will have to do more spadework 
in the individual countries before he’s 
in a position to launch a continent- 
wide labor organization conceived in 
his own image 
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Fate of 


an Artist: 





A Story About Eisenstein 


By Oriana Atkinson 


Author of Over at Unale Joe’s 


(Continued from last week) 


N 1931, Paramount asked Sergei 
| Eisenstein to come to Hollywood. 

Evidently the “iron curtain” was 
not such a barrier, in those days, for 
he was permitted to come. He brought 
his assistant, Grischa Alexandrov, with 
him and his camera man, Eduard Tisse. 
It always 
ture of his life. He remembered his 
visit to America and to Mexico with 
the greatest interest and talked about 
it to u 


remained the great adven- 


whenever we met 

He never did any work in Holly- 
wood. He “sat around doing nothing.” 
All his ideus for tilms were rejected 
as unsuitable, impossible or stupid, He 
had one ideu ubout a film about a 
city of gla It does not 
suitable 
nothing came of it 


ound so un- 


impossible or tupid but 


Hi torte of tu life in the film 
capital ind hi oclution with the 
film movul there were nothing hort 
of fantasti Unfortunately ] have 
forgotten most of that saga, Lut I re 
member that it used to leave us limp 
with laughter and chagrin. Much of it 
may have been tabricution of the Most 
blatant kind, for our enjoyment of his 


monologues inspired him to frenzies of 


romance We never ne hat to he 
lieve He certainl out-Bemelmanned 
Bemelmatr ind educed Hollywood 
and its inhabitants to ashe 

As tor hi 
got the impre on that t had been 
one ©) nt me of cops-and-vobbe 
with the Mexicar v-foot end on 


horseba 


Kisenstein ho performed 1 
broken-field runnin He ve ulway 
triumphant and the Mexican vere 
alwa left muttering, outwitted and 
chewin thew hinger-nails no 
peration and defeat. Whi uch a Key 
stone « ar hould huve tuken place 
wa neve clear trom bh luvidd tale 
Why he hould al have been in 
immings it tut er of beings oOvped inte 
Mexican | reve explained 
Howeve t thered that he had had 
the tire of} life n Vie ae He 
hinted darkly that the Mewxicas had 
had h recall ‘ M co Decaouse 
they fe that he ould 
Mexico t ! rrytole lie used te uh 
with ht nm he ere hered the 
upset * had ‘ wble ‘ enuuse i 
Mexico 

But ojyou there tully a 
lot more oro oa tot | th: a pi t 
of cop nd -robbe Ile pent fou 
teen month n lente and Iways 
remembe that exeiting and fecund 
count: After it became plain that 
hi Hollywood career would never 
amount to anythin he vd contided 


to Upton Sinclair his ardent desire to 


#0 to Mexico and make a film about 
it. Sinclair had offered to finance such 
an expedition 

This seemed a trifle complheated to 
me. Why Upton Sinelair should finance 
the Russian Eisenstein to go to Mexico 
appeared like a pretty involved set of 
circumstance: Why Upton Sinclair? 
I asked Sergei looked astonished 
“Why not?” he asked. 1 never got a 
sensible explanation, but that is ex- 
actly what happened 

Eisenstein found Mexico all that be 
had dreamed that it would be. He be- 
gan at once to make the film which 
was ultimately to be called “Thunder 
Over Mexico.” It-is amusing to learn 
that Eisenstein, who was always kn. wn 
for his extravagance and the grandeur 
of his productions, once set a standard 
Mexico which has 
seldom been equalled in motion pic- 


for economy in 


ture annals. Using one camera and five 
actors at a salary of 3% pesos each pet 
day, he “shot” for fourteen hours at 
a total outlay of less than five dollars, 
American. 

His basic idea for 
Mexico” was simple, also. But it was 
revolutionary in_ its 
made the immediate discovery that 
woman’s place in the scheme of Jife 


“Thunder Over 


simplicity He 


in Mexico was supreme 
tant and influential than 
else in the world. His plan was to 
show this influence against the natural 
magnificence of Mexican scenery. He 
took an enormous quantity of pictures, 
but intended to cut unti) the final 


more impor- 
anywreie 


length of the picture was nine or ten 
reels. As he finished each part, he 
sent the film back to Hollywood. He 
never saw the film shown. Events con- 
spired to prevent his working on it 
and it remained forever a deep dis- 
appointment and black tragedy 10 him 
that he was never able to complete 
the project. He had been summoned 
back to Moscow and left before the 
cutting wa 

“If I had been able to cut that filra'” 
he said t 


and tossing the kiss into the ais 


H:: was fiftv vears old when he died 


and he had made film history I'he 


even attempted 


me, kissing his finger tips 


first picture that he ever made, cailed 
“The Strike,” got a prize in 1925 at the 
When 


made 


Paris Exposition des Decoratifs 
he was only twenty-six he 
“Potemkin,” which even today is ve- 
garded as an outstanding example of 
progressive direction ane vigorous 
imagination 

He told us that when the thiid and 
last part of “Ivan” was done that his 
next work was to be a book on the 


New Cinema One normal sJifetinme 


would hardly be enough to bring to 


1 the visions Eisenstein had 
When 


he talked about it, it was easy to see 


fruition a 
But the book was his darling 
} 


that his ideas were focused. He told 


us the whole plan of the book ) may 
not be able to make vou understand,” 
he said, “because my English does not 


include all the words I need. But here 


are some of n thought 
“The cinema is the outlet for al) the 
arts,” he aid The movies get the 


dynamic effect that no other is able 
to produce. They can take the effects 
hoped for in literature, painting, sculp- 
ture and all the theatrical aris and 
give the final dynamic touch that all 
others fail to reproduce. At Jeast that 
is what the cinema could do aad should 


do, if properly employed l hbeheve 


that the pictures are perfect, tech- 
nically, now; as perfect av they will 
ever be Now creation must start 
Now we must search for the specific 
aesthetic approach 

His love of all the arts was as pro- 
found as his understanding of them 
was deep. But he felt that the cinema 
was the giant. A sleeping giant, but a 
giant destined to outdistance al) the 
other parts, at the same time 


use of all of them 


ie King 


“The art of sculpture is the spirit of 
construction,” he said. “It is the most 
static form of art. Painting, also static 
brings in the rest of the world as back- 
ground. 
the human mind 
purely mental, it has no materialistic 
existence. Music is unconcrete feeling 
not material, but 
The theatre is the first synthesis of all 
the arts and its basic element is human 
behavior. But every art tries to break 
its own limitations, and when this 


Literature can enter inside 
Since literature is 


already dynamic 


happens, the artist goes too far. He 
has to pay for what he does by de- 
stroying his medium. 


“Painting as an art,” said Eisenstein, 
has nothing further to express. By 
exaggerating dynamics the medium of 
painting is broken. Sculpture, if it 
were dynamic, would be crazy. The 
cinema is the only art where you get 
outlet for all these arts without losing 
reality. The next step for the movies 
to consider is thought process.” 


‘The laws of the cinema must not be 
copied from bodily form or laws of 
human behavior, but from inner proc- 
esses of the human mind and the 
human emotion. As an illustration of 
this, take the ‘fade-out’ and the ‘flash- 
back’ as typical processes of the mind. 
‘Focusing’ is also a mind process. These 
three typical movie processes compose 
in the same way that the mind com- 
poses. In literature, ‘Ulysses’ used this 
approach, and all the ‘stream-of-con- 
sciousness’ literature that 
from it attempted a new form in 
literature. But in literature it seems 
studied and 


stemmed 


clumsy, while in the 
movies it flows naturally and cen be 


done in a concrete manner.” 
He considered it wrong to think of 
the cinema as drama. He said: “Aftes 


finishing the last part of ‘Ivan’ I shall 





EISENSTEIN 
Music Is Unconcrete 


never make another dramatic filin 
(He was right about that, poor men, 


on two counts.) 


‘The ‘epic film’,” Eisenstein told us, 
which originated in Russia, is @ step 
in the right 
drama.” He gave the American film 
‘How Green Was My Valle, as an 
excellent example of flow of action 
without dramatic Jaws. “A film should 
be a symphony,’ he said, “a poem or 
novel which is not dramatic. The film 
Lady in the Dark’ shows mind proc- 
esses in a representational wavy, but 
the movies must do it in a more con- 
structive way. New 
inade for film construction,” he said. 

Sergei was delighted that we were 
so much interested in the material for 
his book. “I am going to build a new 
Janguage,” he said. “1 will construct a 
whole new way of talking. In any case, 
the idea is more important than the 
subject; technique is the other ele- 
ment. Where they cross is where vou 
will get the new cinema.” 


direction away from 


rules must be 


Bosley Crowther, writing of the first 
part of Eisenstein’s film, “Ivan the 
Terrible,” in the New York Times in 
1947, said: “Through careful combina- 
tion of significant sights and sounds, 
Eisenstein inspires in the mind vast 
conceptions and titanic images. ... 


‘ bracket Rest Home. “Big-shots, on! 


There is no simple story-telling in the 
accepted literary sense. There is only 
the audio-visual build-up of a major 
elemental theme. .. . When we look 
at pictures such as ‘Ivan,’ 1 rather 
think our people should wise up end 
quit sniffing so churlishly at ART. 


This seems to me to be definite proof 
that the theatre and the film make a 
sounder basis for international under- 
standing than anything else. The com- 
parison of what Eisenstein told us that 
the film should do, and what an Amer. 
ican critic saw in it, without ever 
having talked to the director, whe 
was, moreover, a Russian, proves be- 
yond doubt that theatre art and the 
understanding of it are univer 


- * * 


Wrie we were in Moscow, the first 
rumors of his being under officiel dis- 
pleasure began to whisper along the 
grapevine. This happened while he 
was in the Kremlin Hospital, and we 
never knew whether or not he had 
been told about it, for he was ai the 
time very ill. The knowledge of this 
blow to his prestige and pride made 
when we 

naturally we never mentioned it. We 
yather thought he knew 


us sad visited hin but 


Most Americans have the ide that 
when an artist is “publicly denounces 
that it includes all kinds of degrada- 
tion and punishment. That has been 
ti:ue in some cases, notably the case 
of the famous theatrical 
Meierhold, who was stripped cf all 
honors when he 
was exiled and believed to have died 


director, 
transgressed and 


in exile. 

In Eisenstein’s case it made no change 
in his mode of living. He remained 
in the top-drawer hospital, in a pri- 
vate room with attentive nurses. and 
Jater, when he was transferred to the 
Sanitarium, it was to the upper- 
he told me with a sparkle either 
did his attitude seem to undergo env 
perceptible humbling. 

After fourteen weeks in the Kremlin 
Hospital, he went to the Rest Heine 
After he was settled there, he invited 
Elizabeth Eagen and my husband and 
me to visit him there. He sent his cat 
and chauffeur for us and his secretary 


to escort and guide us. Typicz 
chose a day when no visitor: ere 
allowed. 

The way was along the route where 
some of the members of the Politburo 
have their dachas; Stalin’s own sum- 


met home was somewhere on thet 
road, it was said. It was a lovely 
spring day and we were all happy to 
be going anywhere. Even happier thet 
we were going to see Sergei. And 
sneakily happy that we were going 10 
be able to see the “big-shot Rest 
Room.” We rode along in the silvery 
weather, under the dappled light end 
shade of the newly budding trees 
There were sentries at intervals along 
the road, and when we finally arrived 
wt the Rest House, there was another 
sentry at the gate who stoutly refused 
to permit us to pass. We had te she'v 
our everlasting “papers,” and the long- 
suffering secretary had a long, bitter 
argument with the soldier, who wes 
for a long time adamant. There were 
Jong conversations by telephone with 
the Sanitarium, which was set ![#! 
back from the gate. Finally, we weré 
permitted to drive in. 

We were very eager to see whet 
kind of place the Soviets provided fof 
the invalid cream of the crop, but J 
de not think any of us was pré pared 
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for the luxury of the building or the 


surroundings. 


The building was made of some 
jight-colored stone. It was only two 
or three stories high, but spread out 
over quite a large area. It was of very 
modern architecture, all horizontal 
planes and long banks of plate-glass 
windows. There were deep verandas 
all around. Inside, it gave the effect 
of quiet spaciousness. The halls were 
wide and the walls were tinted some 
soothing, light tone. Al! around the 
large central room were flowering 
plants and greenery. The furnishings 
were very modern, also—all chromium 
tubing and severe leather upholstery 
All this was set in a lovely, natural 
park which sloped down to a rivers. 


We sat and waited for our friend io 
the attractive center room, and when 
be came out, dressed in bathrobe over 
pajamas and with heelless slippers, he 
greeted us gaily and led us to one of 
the sunray verandas which overlooked 
the park. So we began our visit 


He was looking pretty well. Rathe:s 
pale, but not ill. His voice and man- 
ner were as jocose as ever, and it was 
evident that he was delighted to see 
us. He told us that all this grandeur 
was costing him 90 rubles a month 
This was less than the price of a dozen 
eggs. He made no attempt to explain 
it. It would seem to prove that an 
artist in the Soviet Union js a cher- 
ished citizen 


Visitors were not permitted in the 
patients’ rooms, but we sat on the 
pleasant veranda and were very 
rélaxed and comfortable. Eisenstein, 
spsiled child that he was, wanted us 
to sit with him in the privacy of his 
room and nowhere else. He twisted 
and squirmed and watched the nurses 
jike a hawk. At last there came a 
moment when no nurse was in sight. 
He sprang up and with the air of a 
conspirator, he beckoned for us to fol- 
low him. Since we were foreigners 
and only there on sufferance, we hesi- 
tated to infringe on any rules. But he 
beckoned violently and we had no 
choice but to follow him. 


That remains the vividest picture -I 
have of him. 


He slipped along the dim corridor, 
capering ahead of us like a faun, leap- 
ing, waggling his head, tripping on 
his robe, losing his slippers, turning 
to face us with his eves wildly rolling 
and’ one finger laid across his pursed- 
up lips. We followed him like a herd 
of elephants, and the quieter we tried. 
to be the louder our shoes seemed to 
scuffle and the more they seemed to 
squeak. He pretended to be at the 
end of his patience with our clumsi- 
ness, and whenever we made a sound, 
he would shake his fists at us in fury. 
My boiling point for that kind of thing 
is very low. Although I was really 
terrified at the amount of physical 
exertion he was putting into the whole 


nonsensical business—a man with a 
sick heart should not indulge in goat- 
leaps—I could feel laughter surging 
up. I could not help it. I burst out 
laughing. In the cool silence of the 
hospital the sound ricchocheted down 
the empty hall like the thunder of 
doom. I stuffed my sleeve against my 
mouth, but even my choked gurgles 
could be heard for miles, it seemed. 
Eisenstein glared at me like a fiend 
and clutched his head in despair. But 
by that time we had reached his door, 
and he opened it quickly and stuffed 
us al] inside the room. He shut the 
door and leaned against it panting, 
and we all laughed until we could 
Jaugh no more. 


Of course, a nurse came at once 
and was very stern with him. But he 
regarded her coldly and told her that 
a man with a sick heart was entitled 
to a lot of consideration. Her argu- 
ments got her nowhere. She retreated 
in sulky defeat and we settled down 
on his bed and on the floor and any- 
where there was room. We had been 
a lot more comfortable on the veranda, 
but Sergei had had his way, and he 
was content. 


We had a wonderful visit. When the 
time came for us to part, we did so 
airily. We knew that we should never 
see him again and he knew it, too. 
Yet the farewells were as casual as 
though we were going to meet again 
the next day. Eisenstein directing a 


farewell scene. He made it crisp and 
gay and always to be remembered. 


He gave us a list of books that ne 
wanted us to send him. He wanted 
“Harvey,” of course, and among others, 
Steinberg’s book of cartoons called, 
“All in Line.” Steinberg ran “Harvey” 
a close second in his affections. We 
promised to send all the books. But 
soon after we returned to the United 
States, we learned that Eisenstein was 
again “in disgrace.” An article ap- 
peared in the Russian magazine “Cul- 
ture and Life” over his signature. 
“We artists,” said the article, “tempe- 
rarily. forget the sublime ideas to 
whose service our art is dedicated. I 
have perhaps permitted the distortion 
of historical fact which made our film 
bad and ideologically defective.” 


Under such circumstances, we hesi- 
tated to send him books or even to 
write to him. And that was the last 
time he was called upon to “yield 
gracefully.” When we heard that he 
was dead, we were very sad. His 
body lay in state in the House of 
Films, they say, and many famous 
people eame to bid him farewell and 
to kiss his hands and face as they 
passed, weeping, by his bier. 


Although we were solidly American 
and not even “fellow-travelers” and 
he had been completely 
was our brother. 


iussian, he 


It was fundamentally the arts of the 
theatre that had made him so. 








N a building in Lisbon a Portu- 
| guese general presided over a 

court which sat in judgment on 
eight generals, six colonels, an ad- 
miral and two civilians charged with 
having conspired against the Gov- 
ernment in 1947. 
Jeaders, aided by certain lawyers 


These military 
& profession indispensable to any 
conspiracy—attempted to put an end 
to the oldest Fa- 
scist dictatorship 
in the world. Sal- 
azal the . pre- 
mier” of Poctu 
gal. had them 
condemned t 
everal years in 
fortress and then 
pardoned them 
and exiled them 
to the Azores. He 
did not condemn 
them to the con- 
centration cams 
of Santa Maria 


on the 





Cape 
Verde Islands 
the commander 
of which, Senho: 
Joac got nis 
training in Ger- 
many, whence he 
returned with 





Herr Krame: 
the commande: 





of the camp at 
Krame: 
remained for 


3elsen 


some months in 
Portugal to or- 
ganize the <xe- 








pressive police 
service of the 
Government 
Senta Maria is 
reserved for the 





democrats who 
organized the ce- 
bellion at Coirn- 
bro in Decem- 
©er, 1946, for the workers who have 
organized underground unions, for 
the members of the unified demo- 
eratic front which Salazar author- 
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he Dictator Salazar 


By Victor Alba 


New Leader Correspondent in Latin America 


ized before the elections of 1946 and 
then declared illegal after his elec- 
toral “victory.” 

I was in Portugal during those 
days. I carried a letter signed by a 
former President of the Republican 
Government of Portugal and was 
thus able to get into touch with 
Jeaders of the opposition. The only 
man whom it was impossible to see 
was the personal ruler of the land, 
Professor Oliveira Salazar, dictator 
for more than 20 years. 

Neutral during the war, he sold 


The unwillingness of prominent 
Democrats to be Truman's running 
mate points to the decline of ama- 
teur sports. These days nobody 


cares to run just for the exercise. 





The battle on the civil rights 
plank threatened to snag the entire 
Democratic platform. One weak 
plank is enough to endanger a 
whole platform 


e 


The first-aid section at the Dem- 
ocratic convention should not have 
been puzzled by the very large 
number of blistered heels treated. 
They probably belong to delegates 
who ran out on Truman and later 
clambered hastily aboard the band- 
wagon. 


- . * 


The soaring cost of living is sure 
to plague the GOP campaign. They 
will have to pay heavily for the 
beefsteak with which to nurse the 
black eye they are sure to get. 


Stalin’s outrage at the attempted 
slaying of Italy’s Communist leader 
Togliatti is understandable. As an 
acknowledged master of the fine 
art of assassination, he is incensed 
at bungling. 
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wolfram impartially to the Span- 
iards and to the Allies. And he 
knew that the Spaniards resold it 
to the Germans. He was such a 
faithful friend to Franco that he 
sent back refugees from Spain who 
sought safety in his country. Salazar 
rules less by terror, which is not 
absent, than by brutilization and 
deceit. He has been able to estab- 
lish among the 8.900,000 Portuguese 
a sort of theocratic government. 


For his purposes he has allowed 


the development of every species of 


Republican leaders may be justi- 
fied in declaring a special session 
of Congress unnecessary. The cost 
of living can continue to soar even 
without their efforts. 

vs . 

The overwhelming victory of the 
anti-Communist bloc within the 
National Maritime Union’ presages 
a sharp decline in Kremlin influ 
ence. While in itself the victory 
does not mean that affairs will be 
completely shipshape, at least now 
they will not list dangerously to 
the left. 


The Republican effort to achieve 
a united front on housing in the 
special session may bode ill for au 
adequate measure. The front may 
turn out to be merely a facade be- 
hind which there is no veal room 
for optimism. 

The seventh appeal of the UN 
urging peace in Palestine brought 
about a new truce. It is hoped that 
this seventh inning stretch will help 
raise the UN's batting average. 

* o ca 

A startled world heard the Com 
inform accuse Tito of ruling Yugo- 
slavia through a reign of terror. =z 
When the kettle calls the pot red, 3 
it is news. " i 
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corruption. But if he allows his 
bureaucrats to take bribes under 
the table, he is very moral about 
other matters. Bathers at the beaches 
who desport themselves in shorts 
which are too short are fined 500 
escudos—with the exception of the 
exiled kings and nobles at Estoril, 
where the roulette wheels enable 
the former lords of Europe to forget 
their sorrows. 


The Church is the 
prietor of the country. More than 
45 percent of the land belongs to 
the Church, directly or indirectly. 
The African colonies furnish profits 
which permit Portugal to maintain 
sn appearance of prosperity, en- 
joyed by the elite only. The general 
standard of living is low. Workers 
in the factories and inhabitants of 
the villages consume on the average 
only 9 pounds of meat, 11 liters of 
milk and a half kilo of butter per 
year. It is easy to see why infant 
mortality is at the rate of 133 per 
1,000, while in England, for ex- 
ample, it is 40 per 1,000. The rate 
of insanity is among the highest in 
Europe. 


greatest pro- 


In this country, where holy water 
is mixed with wine—the famous 
winho verde—where there are more 
convents than schools and as many 
barracks as nunneries, it is not diffi- 
cult to maintain order. Nevertheless, 
despite the friendlines= of neighbor 
Franco, Salazar is growing shaky 
#bout his ability to support his 
zermy. Economic depression is al- 
ready setting in, and the receipts 
from the colonies are insufficient to 
fill the deficits. Moreover, ambitious 
generals rise from time to time to 
test their chance of seizing power. 
They always fail, for the period of 
the successful military uprising is 
past. But when the break comes, 
as come it must, the masses of 
people will act with hatred of the 
centuries-old theocratic repression. 
Meantime, ‘democratic powers do 
even less to help the Portuguese 
people get rid of Fascism than they 
do to aid Spaniards against Franco. 
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Reviewed by NATHAN GLAZER 


New York: W. W. Norton, 


"Tors is the sort of book that can and should be attacked from so many points 
7 YV A 


Nevertheless, while some reviewer 
tabls 


taken in by its claims; so perhaps it is n 


The American People claims to be a 
sctentific description of American cul- 
ture. In what way? Well, Mr. Gorer is 
what is called a trained anthropologist 
He has written one large ethnographi 
studv. but has spent most of his work- 


ing life as an anthropologist im America, 


studving first the impact of film and 


radio, then the life of American chil- 
dren, and most recently the national 
chavacter of America’s enemies, past 
and potential, as well as of other 


peoples with whom American political 
authovities have dealings. This is some- 
thing in the nature of one of these na- 
tional character analyses, though with- 
academic terminology 


ou the formal 


»f others Mr. Gorer has written. 
* = * 

WHAT ARE WE GIVEN then in this 
chavacter portrait which, Mr. Gorer 
tells us. is exemplified by no single 
American but true of most? There is 


a long list of 


traits, on various levels 
of generality, abstraction, and apparent 
thus, Americans do not 
fathers seriously, get their 
their mothers and 
identify with their 
keep their doors open, have 


roportance 
take the 

consciences from 
female teachers, 


children 


a panic fear of homosexuality, expect 
their older brothers to protect them 
from the consequences of their rash 


actions. love steak and milk, hate all 

and so on. These traits are 
not differentiated for class, ethnic back- 
rural or urban upbringing; 
erted to be true of “most” 
(However, Mr. Gorer, in 
line with his anthropological training 
between male and 
and young and old.) 


authority 


ground, or 
they are as 


Americans 


does listinguish 


female 


These traits are ultimatery all derived 
ymmon familial situation into 
most Americans are born: “The 
xf continuity between the immi- 
»f the first generation and their 
hildven of the second generation... 
mind of major importance in 
the development of the modern Amer- 
The immigrant origin 
Americans has led to the fear 
and suspicion of authority, the inade- 


from a ¢ 
which 
brea} 


grants 


is to my 


scan character 


of most 


quacvy of the immigrant father in a new 
country leads to the depreciation of the 
father and traditional authority, and 
this depreciation leads to an uncer- 


to how to raise children, which 
affects their character. 
Though the line of reasoning is often 
Gorer derives almost all 
of which we have given a 
selection above, from 
this American primal scene. 


tainly as 


considerably 


tenuous. Mr 
the traits 


representative 


then, are more than the 
casual notes of the 
They are the observa- 
tions of the scientist, and presented by 
him as either prime movers or signifi- 
cant markers in American character and 
American social life. Throughout the 
book we find examples of the way they 
ave reflected in national institutions and 
symbols: American ideals reflect the 
role of the American mother, American 
attitudes toward Europe, Uncle Sam, 
aad Roosevelt reflect that of the Amer- 
ican father, American foreign policy 
reflects the American’s need for love, 


These traits 


interesting and 


foveign observer 


and so on 


10 


3 have 
Bernard de Voto in the Herald Tribune's Books) 
t frurtl 


disheartening to reviewer and reader alike. 


done very well in attacking it (no- 
others have been completely 
*35 to undertake the task again. 

SINCE WE NORMALLY read with 
no effort to apply strict logical tests, it 
Gorer becomes ridicu- 
lous in applying this method that we 
begin to wonder what is wrong with it. 
When, for example, we read that it is 
the American’s suspicion of authority, 
and of all who seek it, that “lay behind 
the almost pathological hatred felt for 
the late President Roosevelt by so many 
»f the most respected and respectable 
Americans we are somewhat taken 
aback and ask ourselves whether this 
pathological hatred” is not sufficiently 
explained by New Deal measures. On 
further reflection we realize that if it 
was really suspicion of authority that 
led to hatred of Roosevelt, then the 
most recent immigrants, if we follow 
Mc. Gorer’s thesis, should have hated 
Roosevelt most: but we know they 
loved him most. Mr 
assimilating this fact into his 
thesis a few sentences later on: “By the 
less assimilated and less assured groups 
in the population he was loved like a 
father.” 





is only when Mi: 


job of 


This paradoxical notion of Mr. Gorer’s 
that it is fear and suspicion of authority 
on the part of those who hold it rather 
than those who do not that lies behind 
social conflict in America is no passing 
fancy. Later we read: “Any attempt 
government authority is 
at least in the initial stages, with 
the greatest moral indignation and re- 
sistance 


to increase 


met 


However, Mr. Gorer is quite capable 
»f entertaining an alternative hypothe- 
which the American is not ex- 
ar of the increase of hated 
authority but of motherly 

A great deal of the animus 
felt and expressed by businessmen... 
the New Deal was due to the 
fact that its social legislation was felt 
introducing into the domain of 
vilege the meddling fe- 
this case, as in 
is quite unaware of 
that a sentence of reconcile- 

example, just the use of the 
te ambivalence’—is in order. 


$15, In 
pressing a fe 
fatherly 


meddling 
against 


to be 
masculine pi 
authority.” In 
»thers, M 


the fact 


mate 


Gore! 


ment—for 


lfeve are some other examples of the 
processes of a scientist. We 
are told that the relations asserted to 
younger and older 
in the American family are 
paralleled in Congress “where the 
House of Representatives often acts 
irvesponsibly in the confidence that its 
older brother, the Senate, will save it 
from the worst aspects of its folly.” 
However, one wonders why the rela- 
tions between upper and lower house 
in England, France, and elsewhere 
where bicameral legislatures exist, also 
parallel the relations between younger 
older brothers in America. Either we 
deal with a universal, not American, 
relationship between younger and older 
brothers, or else some other reason— 
as, for example, differences in the selec- 
tion of upper and lower houses—must 
be adduced 


thought 


*xist between 


brothers 


AT ANOTHER POINT we are told 
the “frequently expressed fear that 


Gorer does a bad 


America will be reduced to want, per- 
haps to starvation, if it lets its food or 
money outside of the 
‘an be traced to the infantile 
that is the product of scientific 
systems of child-rearing (themselves 
resulting from distrust of any parental 
or traditional authority). Ignoring for 
fact that this observa- 
ifically contradicted later 
(“in no other country does the majority 
of the citizens give so easily and freé- 
ly”), we mevely ask why is it that 
it is the Chicago Tribune and the 
right in general that ex- 
fears? To bring this fact 
into harmony with his thesis, Mr. Gorer 
would now have to show—or at least 
express the belief —that members of the 
Republican party suffered more in their 
infancy from hunger than members of 
the Democratic party. I am not saying 
they did not: rather that Mr. Gorer is 
not even what would be 
to give his statements the 
»€ science. ovr make them less than 
ludicrous 


resources >t 
country,” 
hungei 


the moment the 


tion iS Sper 


isolationist 


presses these 


aware of 
Mecessat y 
form 


This sort of thing could be continued 
indefinitely but would do no one any 
good. ‘The fact is that Mr. Gorer is 
often wrong in fact, silly in interpreta- 
tion, and irrelevant in the questions he 
selects for discussion. I think however 
that the blame should not be put en- 
tirely on Mv. Gorer; part of it must be 
credited to the kind of loose thinking 
that goes on today among many psy- 
choanalytically oriented social scien- 
tists; and another part must be credited 
to the present state of anthropology. 


The psychoanalytic orientation of 
many social scientists has led them to 
forget that certain acts are rational, 
and certain things can be explained by 
rational interest. It is not necessary 
to resort to unconscious motivations to 
explain why businessmen were against 
Roosevelt and government controls. 
(This may be necessary to explain why 
they were not.) Of course there are 
deep psychological facets to such be- 
havior, and we can understand these 
things much better than we do. But 
it ig silly to make the implicit assump- 
tion—as Mr. Gorer does—that no action 
is rational, and all action only recapitu- 
lates situations. If Mr. Gorer 
had concretely thought through the 
situation of the ordinary American 
Representative in Congress, he would 
have seen that the rash actions of the 
lower fouse are often quite rational. 
But captivated by the possibilities of 
symbolism and unconscious motivation, 
many of our social scientists are on the 
way to forgetting the value of the kind 
of thinking which observes the concrete 
meagping of a given situation for those 
withia it 


rarlier 


The situation in anthropology itself 
—whick to have been hardest 
hit by this psychoanalytic aberration— 
ig more serious, I think, and more 
directty responsible for Mr. Gorer’s 
errors. Anthropology in the thirties 
reaped glory from its abandonment of 
history and the comparative method. 
Concentrating on the individual bit of 
social life, in a given time and place, 
it was able to capture the specific 
varieties of cultural life like so many 
birds of paradise. Certainly it expanded 
our horizons, and with its radical 
cultural relativism—a necessary prod- 
uct of its abandonment of history and 
the comparative method—it seemed to 
offer to the layman the kind of guid- 


seems 





a 


Symbolism’ 


ance in social life that economics hag 
given before 

Today its neglect of the comparatiye 
method leads to its 
efforts to apply its methods to large 


and complex societies. To put it mos > 


simply, the best correction to our belief 
about any social fact or relationship js 
to range through history and the world 
to see if this ts so, to compare. one thing 
with another. The dominant functional] 
school in anthropology has radically 
detached itself from such self-discipline 
It is proud of the fact that it looks et 
culture as a child does, and speaks its 
mind about what it sees. Comparisons 
would only corrupt: so Mr. Gorer care. 
fully says at the beginning of his book 
that he will not compare American 
traits with comparable European traits, 
But it is only such a comparison that 
would have enabled Mr. Gorer to de 
termine what was American—and what 
was true of Western civilization asa 
whole, or urbanism, or Protestanism, 
or Man in general. 





Not having done this, he can only 
gabble disconnectedly about this and 
that, mixing up what is true of one 
order of phenomena — America — with 
many other orders 


Anthropology, having come to hk 
interested in complex and differentiated 
societies, must adapt itself to what is 
complex and divided. It cannot tak 
about Americans or Japanese or Ger- 
mans or Russians as if they were a tribe 
of a few hundred Indians, or about their 
cultures—all decisively affected by ele 
ments common to Western civilization 
—as if they were a set of quite incom 
parable crystals. If the clear, culture 
free eyes the anthropologists assert 
they have developed in observations of 
exotic groups are to be turned back o 
modern life, then they will have to 
cultivate considerably more sophistica 
tion and knowledge, and go to schodl 
with historians and economists. 


* . * 


AS A RESULT of their exclusive 
concern with the qualities that make 
a culture unique and individual, al 
thropologists are tempted by sensé 
tionalism in dealing with cultures about 
which we know a great deal. Ignoring 
the known-and obvious—which they 
should rather try to assimilate to ther 
own point of view—the anthropologist 
of modern life tends to seize on the 
sensational. Certainly anything ‘that 
helps to brighten up a fairly dull field 
should be encouraged, but in the case a 
Mr. Gorer we have the final dreadful 
consequences of this attitude: ideas at 
no longer taken seriously. Even where 
he has a good one (and some of them 
are good), Mc. Gorer delivers it like® 
parlor epigram—and lets it stay that 
way. He bothers neither to expand it 
use it, look at its implications, nor sé€ 
where it came from and where it has 
go, He just goes on to the next sens* 
tional bit of gossip. 

This exploitative attitude towalé 
ideas—the attitude expressed in the 
line “anything for a laugh”—is I su 


undoing in its} 
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B for a 


pect Mr. Gorer’s individual contributi® 
| Techn 
phe wi 
, failin, 


to this book. For though his fellow 
anthropologists may be similarly crit 
cized for their approach to modem 
societies, they have had a more ® 
sponsible attitude to their material 
to their own beliefs. 

(Nathan Glazer is an editor of Co™ 
mentary. He has written for The 
tion, Politics, and other magazines.) 
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from the po 


meanings, the novel prolix and rela- 
tively unambigious; recondite refer 
ences abound in modern verse, but are 
more rare in the prose form; a propor- 
tionately greater quantity of eriticiz- 
able poe 
time and 
the sway 0o- 
province a common experience which 
needs no explanation. Of course, cer- 
tain novelists—Kafka and Joyce ire 
the outstanding examples—have beea 
extensively soree of 
their interpreters have 
textual methods. It is 
accident that these writers wre sym- 
bolists and their 
leveled and poetic in their 
tions, André Gide, Thomas Mann and 
Marcel Proust, howeve! 
approached only rarely—and at least 
one important British novelist, Heory 
Green, has 
by this new 
critics. And our native 
most often ignored 

I SHALL ADMIT that tne 
during the corr 
sunk to its lowest level, especially in 
America; but [ think that 
novelists ave «written 





has been written in one 
the novel being stil) vaode: 
naturalism has as its 


criticized and 

employed 
probably no 
works are many- 
implica- 


have been 


never been mentioned 


generation of literary 


suthors are 


novel 
sponding period has 


certain 


good novels 


even when most were writing bad 
ones and that the critics have been 
iresponsidle in not applying them- 


selves to these books. And I believe 
that one of the reasons for the general 
mediocrity of the novel today is the 
significant fact that the 
fiction—“the art of the 
Henry James called it—is so 
discussed and 


technique of 
novel” as 
little 


30 frequently denigrated 


An entire anthology of criticism 
culled from these same “little’’ maga- 
unes and cevoted expressly to the 


craft of the 
welcome a book as I should hope to 
see. I only wish that, having read it, 
Icould report to vou that it is a good 
book. Forms of Modern Fiction does 
contain some valuable materia). There 
is an essay by Mark Schorer, Tech 
mque As Discovery with which I am 
almost in agreement. M1 
fully aware of the unique importance 
of technique in fiction, but he makes 
out too good a case for what is only 
the most important implement. His 
claim is that without technique there 
is no novel, that technique “is the only 
Means he (the novelist) has of dis- 
covering, exploring, developing his 
subject, of c onveving its meaning, and, 
finally of 2valuating it.” In his singJe- 
minded pursuit of this thesis, Mr 
; Schorer is forced to abjure as good 
7 a work as Moll Flanders And I 
= Wonder who he can explain the novels 
among 


novel is. therefore, as 





Schorer is 


| ot Dostovevsky—indisputably 
» the most valuable in our culture— 
Which are so often stylistically sloppy 
and technically dawed? The Possessed, 
for example, suffers labored 
beginning, nuch turgid exposition, 
forced excisions and the 


Moralizing of an ill-considered omnis- 


from a 
intrusive 


“ent narrator, but it is highly mean- 

ingful on 

CoMtains new and enriching experience 
p for any reader. 


ore than one level and 


= Allen Tate in another essay on the 
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B Techniqn »s of Fiction stresses what 
phe will have us believe is the great 


; failing of the author: 
gs imagine for him” (curiously enough, 
the quote belongs to Virginia Woolf 
Whose discussions of Arnold Bennett, 


“trving to make 





Co@ ME Mr. Tate admires). Yet this critie’s 


ye Me Point is only that certain 
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published a far greater quantity of distinguished criticism than fiction. 
of this criticism has sad poetry for its subject, and much of it has consisted 
of intensive textual analysis of our major poets. The novel seldom has been inspected 
nt of view of craft or technique—and I have often wondered why. 
Certain explanations come to mind promptly: the poem is cogent and dense with 


Ds the last decade or more, the “little” magazines in this country have 
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Most 





place to any novelist. And the “ebjec- 
tive correlative” that Mr. Tate finds 
in a scene from Madame Bovary is 
typical of the kind of extraneous sym- 
bolism the intelligent reader today is 
more likely to associate with the de- 
nouement of a detective story than 
the chief action of a 
Mr. Tate’s tone is pretentious and pro- 
vineial throughout, bu. he does have 
sensible insights and he does praise # 
great book, Percy Lubbock’s The Craft 
of Fiction. 


serious novel, 


William Troy's article on F. Scott 
Fitzgerald is competent, but it is only 
in a limited sense a criticism of tech- 
nique. He makes the point that Fitz- 
gerald’s novels were unsuccessful until 
he disassociated one part of his dual 
self from the other as those selves 
were reflected in his characters. This 
enables Mr. Trov to appreciate The 
Great Gatsby, but to miss out on 
Tender Is The Night where the twe 
selves interchange between the twe« 
protagonists in the course of # truly 


tragic novel. It seems to me that Mr. 
Troy is not wholly sympathetic with 
en intellect whose greatest virtue was 
to hold as possibly true two contra- 
dictory ideas and “still retain the abil- 
ity to function.” I think that Mr. Troy 
has also shirked an actual examination 
of the growth and maturation of F. 
Scott Fitzgerald’s style and techniques 
from his first novel through his last 
complete one. 

In Manners, Morals and the Novei, 
Lionel Trilling is even less a critic 
of technique. This essay is an ex- 
cellent argument for the novel of 
manners, the novel as the vehicts of 
the moral imagination. He cons ders 
the principal value of the nove] its 
knack of ferreting out reality — in 
this he is all but the Jean Paul Sartre 
of the genteel tradition. Mr. Trilling, 
2s his fiction reveals him, is very much 
an exponent of technique and of tie 
closed form; but he does not rest his 
case on craft alone. Nor does Eric 
Bentley in his evaluation of the novels 
znd poems of Robert Penn Warren 
Mr. Bentley writes “Warren is a faulty 
writer; but he is worth a dozen petty 
perfectionists. Though commonly as- 
sociated with the ‘formalists’ and 
‘classicists’ in ‘criticism, he is closer 
lo the type of romantic genius: robust. 
fiuent, versatile, at his worst clever 
znd clumsy, at his best brilliant and 
profound.” Whether Mr. Bentley is 
correct in saying that All The King’s 


Ven is an attack on the “directly anti- 
Christian philosophy of scientism or 
popular materialism,” I doubt. Al- 
though I have not reread the nove! I 
felt that this critic was over-simplify- 
ing the tortuous complexities of this 
book and that his glossing over of 
Jack Burden’s idolization of Willie 
Stark was a little hard to take. Yet 
1 know of no other essay that presents 
#s clear and as objective a statement 
ef what Robert Penn Warren has done. 

THE REMAINDER of the essavs 
range from T. S. Eliot’s often en- 
countered ai.a cursory, Ulysses, Order, 
And Myth to the academicism of Da- 
vid Daiches’, James Joyce: The Artist 
As Exile. Mr. Morton Dauwen Zabel 
has the worst piece in the book, a 
statement on Graham Greene in which 
he places the jiggery-Popery of the 
British adventure-story writer “at the 
threshold of major fiction” and in “the 
company of men like Kafka, Auden 
wand Mauriac.” The most pedestrian of 
the essays is Joseph Warren Beach’s 
critique of Henry James’ notebooks; 
it is ironic that the entire collection 
should have been arranged in Dr. 
Beach’s honor and yet the editor 
could not have found a more represen- 
tative work of this literary pioneer 10 
seprint. In fact, on finishing this book, 
it is my impression on the evidence 
contained in it that the technical cri- 
ticism of the modern novel remains 
jo be written, 
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history written from the Southern point of view. Professor E. Merton Coulter's 


] T is a standing joke among historians that what this country needs is an impartial 


The Sout? 


During Recoustruction, first published of a projected ten-volume, 
eooperative history of the South, precisely fills the bill. 


For if one can accept the 


basic contention of Dr. Coulter, who is a professor of history at the University of 
Georgia, that his book should present “the dominant [i.e., white] point of view” 


of Southern history, this is a thorough 
and significant contribution to Amer- 
jean historiography. 

“The Civil War was not worth its 
cost,” Professor Coulter 
realistic detail he sketches the plight 
of a devastated land, prostrate after 
four bitter years of war. Southoin 
cities were “but a mass of blackened 
chimneys and crumbling walls’; two 
thirds of the Southern railroads were 
destroyed Southern capital—slaves 
valued at from one to four billion 
dollars had been sequestrated. Human 
erosion accompanied economic loss 
“The old gentility and culture of Sout 
ern aristocracy 
pletely swept away us the nobility in 
the French Revolution. Their splendid 
mansions were burnt down, their plan- 
tations were divided .. 
ers were wanderers upon the face of 
the earth, glad to earn a dollar to keep 
themselves from starving.” After 1865 
the South was a land of poverty, ma! 
nutrition and social disruption 

The South During 
traces the slow and uncertain progress 
of that region 
decade. A new economic order had 1¢ 
be established, and 
initial capital. No longer able to com- 
pel labor from his slaves, the Southern 
planter gradually evolved more modern 
forms of servitude—tenant farming and 
share cropping. Pathetic. ignorant 
Negroes had petitioned Congress for 
forty acres and a mule, hoping for a 
division of the plantations. But the 


begins. In 


. Was gone, as com- 


. and the own- 


Recoustructionu 
Juring the 


postwa! 


with almost ne 


Republican “radicals” failed them 
and after fifteen years of freedom 
Georgia Negroes owned less than 2 





percent of the land in that state—-which 
Professor Coulter believes 
‘commendable progress.” 

» * » 

OLDER SOUTHERN CITIES re- 
mained desolate for years. In 1869 the 
‘grim, black, crumbling 
bending and broken walls, shapeless 
piles of former splendor” in Charleston. 
South Carolina, stood as scorched mon- 
uments to the memory of secession. 
But newer cities, such as Atlanta and 
Birmingham, “modern and unromantic.” 
“brash, brick-built, muddy, and money- 
mad,” flourished in a most un-South- 
erin fashion. Industrial growth was 
slow, for by 1890 Massachussetts still 
nad eight times as many cotton spindles 
zs the whole of the former Con- 
federacy. 

Paralleling the account of economic 
ehabilitation, Professor Coulter traces 
the complicated political history of the 
period. These later chapters are a dis- 
sppointment, for at the very outset 
the important recent revisionist work 
in this field, emphasizing the positive 
achievements of the Southern recon- 
struction governments and warning 
against oversimplification and _ con- 
ventional stereotypes, is dismissed as 
“novel and unsubstantiated.” The 
lengthy bibliographical essay lists only 
eleven titles published since 1940-— 
which is the beginning date for most 
of the recent revolutionary work in 
this much revised and hotly contested 
field of history. 

As far as Professor Coulter is con- 
cerned, “there can be no sensible de- 


shows 


chimneys. 


parture from the well-known facts of 


the Reconstruction program”; he ac- 
cepts the cliché of white Democrats, 
battling valiantly for the creed of the 
Old South, against Republicans black 
in morals as in skin. Aside from its 
oversimplification, such a picture re- 
veals a naive lack of national perspec- 
tive. It is certainly true that in the 
Southern reconstruction governments 
‘corruption permeated from the 
siatehouse to the courthouse and city 
hall”; in South Carolina, for example, 
the legislature voted to pay the racing 
debts of its speaker. But if one remem- 
bers, as Professor Coulter apparently 
dees not, that these peculations oc- 
curred at precisely the same time that 
‘Boss” Tweed was looting New York 
City, he is impressed with the com- 
parative honesty—or lack of opportun- 
ity—of Southern politicians regardless 
of party. 

An unfortunate sectional attitude is 
apparent in Professors Coulter’s dis- 
cussion of the freed Negro. It is dis- 
iessing to read that the nation owed 
Southern whites an “unpaid debt” for 
emancipated slaves, that the freedmen 
“spent half their earnings for liquor,” 
that the Negro’s “religion had no rela- 
tion to morality,” and a score of other 
statements with similar bias. “How 
much happier were [the Negroes| now 
than in slavery?” Coulter asks—and he 
answers that leaders of reconstruction 
“left the Negro worse off than when 
they picked him up.” One hopes for a 
move objective approach in the succeed- 
ing volumes of this important series. 

(David Donald teaches history at 
Columbia University.) 
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. Stillwell. Edited and 
arranged by °% William Sloane Associates 
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FPS HIS book wt 
Joseph S. St 


another sustained postwar 


oar 
204 PP 
/ 


comprised of the notes. impressions and letters of General 


ell, better known as “Vinegar Joe.” to his wife is not merely 


anecdote put together by a ghost. The Stillwell 


Papers is important a number of diffevent grounds. It is important as the record 
x a crucial campait as an account of the opinions of one of America’s foremost 
military figures if ld War II: as a political document with internetional over- 


Lomes; as a critique ¢ our own military EEE 
failings. It is smpertant for what it farl s loud voice ane mean look and a big 
hes en stick ought to appear cad yell ‘HALT? 


SILENCE, You 
Now half of you get the 
man of violent hell out of town before dark and the 
completely de sther half sit down and don’t move for 
they coneerned them oue hour Then tney could burn up all 
papers and start fresh. 

fought the Battle of the 
Navy uniform, I can 
vouch for the truth end accuracy of 
this pithy 


You crazy oD —s 
Joe Stillwell was cy any standaid 
. rpeetation aunts 


individualistic, and @ 
opinions WHicl were 
Vastating wher 
selves with someone the generat did 

As one who 
And in 


not lke tnat group were man 


Potomac tn @ 


ganizations. Just to 
list a few Fi ove 


‘unimpressive ummary 


the basis for verv grave charges to be 
levelled against British commanders 
in the CBI theatre. These should not 
be left unchallenged 

But the most ‘mportant ghases of the 
book have to deal with the Chinese 
situation. Editor White's ettitude to- 
ward Chiang is well known. (See his 
Thunder Over China writen in collabo- 
ration with Annalee Jacoby.) There- 
fore bis impartiality is certainly open 
to question. For instance, et various 
places in the book he intreduces “ex- 
planators which usually 
takes on a subtly anti-Chiang flavor. 
Now I hold no brief for the Generalis- 
simo. He can ‘ve lumped with the other 
Asia such as his 
counter-part Generalissimo 
Stalin. Thev are of a kind. Except that 
Chiang is the rankest eof ameteurs at 
the game Stalin plays with complete 
masterv. The impression, es 2 result of 
White's remerks and 


material’ 


anti-democrats of 


northera 





introductory 


much for the army groups of North 
China? 


« ” » 


MY FINAL POINT involves the part 


of the book which was not Written, 
When vou close The Stillwell Paper; 
you will be left with the feeling that 
Stillwell died in disgrace. Why did 
Mrs. Stillwell wish such an impresgig 
to remain? She has writen both a fore. 
word and afterword to the book, there. 
fore she is familiar with this question 
Why did White wish that impressig, 
to remain? It is true that Stillwel 
was recalled because he had reachej 
the point where both he end Chiang 
were fed up. Chiang had him recalleg 
We know that. We know it hurt him 
deeply to be booted out after he wa 
successful where a lesser man would 
not even have attempted the task. We 
have to admire his ability, his courage 
his steadfastedness and his final sy. 
cess. But we must wonder at his being 








» rank amateur in all military mat- General Stillwell’s own bitter com- allowed to end his papers on a note 
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an) ‘ ot app ' e. There ts Cana M Wh or ar one else y as subjects.) 
' tl ( 
. i ther or 
The Middle Br tes ac cen 
. ‘ » i \ ? . ; 
; 1é A gE £ apvyV difference: filtering over the book Js the 
tia l enor 
hg dense spinsterish vision of Guiet libre 
peed Cite pot who t * J H t 
; , Reviewed by MARVIN ELKOFF ries and aitered cats. Libraries are most 
men the truth «€ ‘ trom m an _ - . , am, © sy \ 1 | 4 
iad } t ‘ Chiang ws NO SON OF MINI G. B. Stern. New York: Macmillan. $3.50. important. Ihe women must be inter 
tt eve é ‘4 ; : i . »steq e liter r Dif < cistinctly 
also } grasping goted, ungratet: ~ ROM tt blurb of G. B. Stern’s No Son of Mine these sentences were culled om a roti gh eal pot 
prs é f . j é “ 3 it . rast anton deiicate 
hittl it ake ©0 on and on 4 “If more of us cou!d be authors, G. B. Stern is the sort of autnos that (deep Se ear ale 4 me cane ae 
) ring ore f t rb f heart 
When he co tt no other word in our hearis) most of us would wish to be. An education in hex netive Eng- - teeaggg ground for the noble of hea 
( \ V a Ps ta he times hane thev are B 
ve call j P rid’s greatest land and in Switzerlanc much travel and vesidence abroad . delightful hobbies ut, as th 1 change a 
' ¢ . mger those who fall rpetually 
~ such as collecting unusual walking sticks, and learning the fine art of wine-tasting) longer those who fall per = 
‘morvamu peatal 4 : a “ xe ‘ 4 . love with Shelley or its Byron’, 
The question it ‘ nd—and it can an intellectual equioment that makes her work glow with e peculiar distinc- ; 
w qu 1d—< , ' 6 . os 2 : see ce rather their passion and pity tend to 
: : 4 leeds ould General ton hese things mark her as an St I " but 
r 1 . _ ——- . rens ess 1 s heps \ 
tiltwell had} ver wed so mu author of urbanits One must compli sper tally if the author nz as this one neiielgs ties | + a si 7 b 
yt e e ived allow S 7 — tte } ‘redi nore eS e ) ular to boo 
ttuperat r feeation to reach neat Macmillan fe fincing the copy- joes, thirty-five books te her credit.) an aCCESSID and tubercul pana 
niet ; iat O-aeeie os writer with that most just sense of pro- Charming! So intelligent. and charm- a rerw! here is the seme bss 
ywint ove i . a sas : , . ea it” ylerant superciliousness. tne atuou 
tt awn ne 1 though th longing the author’s personality out of me Oh: Tee ee e's a - ot | a | tin 4 f ' pre 
ie P ‘ j ever J t : ae _ ans aste ness. the limp eminine sens 
¢ end outspol the book and toward the readers. Ah, ourse they will h r “4 ; “id i the at 
reneta z tire a! Ss \ p : sc Ste s + ss 2 ececifi , of realitv held together oniv by the @& 
Sr i ia ~seiongennai the reade That’s at leest of some Miss Stern is. I'd guess, a specifically € an 
te né > : . ‘ . > te sa > of ironv end sa 
| ' tan aI small interest: who composes the group English phenomenon whose closest GES Pengeeey oF HeRe 4 phere 
t umsté *S ' 7 <« shility (0 
"a in . a? : ferred to br nove of us” that would aquivalent in America would be a or the woman-of-the vork 29 nee 
thost an Nee OU e ap ww 3 be delighted reading this dull book? writer with one foot in the New Yorker have her tramp sav Hel ne ; 
} , I Cz am t k = > ‘ 
wags an names he would not ti and the other in the bigh-class ladies’ labially 
to ha ’ ainst } the rest of hh Mis Sterr S pz example the enn 
. wr 1 THEA aes 
| V ot \ Vi ‘e and Mrs. Stilt ellen. teres The audience. then, must qeneegennentinenceerneetetttt THALAMUS LLC aL wnnniniti . 
well have made the an they prof: yughts approximate this middle 
» adi é cd ove appear extreme wowism. thoug perhaps slightly less Advance Interest About o| 
petulant and ill-tempered. Page afte ~ducated. And women they must by 
yas xf name-calling makes Genera all means be. (Notice the “deep in our bed 
Stillwell so nd shrew sh and unreasoa heacts A male, no matter how mid- or coming Lote) 
able ile-brow, would vebel, if only at the 


{ regret that such an impression ca 
»* gathered from the book because th 
a remarkable ability to of the manly 
ns and people in 
words and to do this extremets 
description oi 


ludicrous tramp she hes as hero; for he 
would still cherish his boyhood dreams 
oving life. They must be 
women of some cultivation, or with the 
desive for cultivation as exemplified by 
those daring ones possessed of it. Thus 


seneral show 
suim up both situate 
a lew 


well. For instanee hus 


wartime Washington the veferences to abroad (Says the 
My impression of Washington is 2 Chird Girl in Wallaee Steven’s “Plot 
rush of clerks in and out of doo Against the Giants - “Ce, S... @ 
swing de clwe inging, peop pouvre! I shall run before him / with 
with papers rushing after other people 1 curious puffing / He will bend his 
with papers, groups orners whispe rar the I shall whisper / heavenly 
g huddles, everybocy jumping vj labialis in a world of gutturals. / It 
just as you start to talk, buzzers ring will undo him.) end delightful 
ng. roon crowded, with clerks a! hobbies. wine tasting. They must have 
banging away at typewriters. ‘Give me that depressing urge to culture which 
10 copies of this AT’ ONCE.’ ‘Get thai will allow them to appreciate her as an 
52% i file out of the safe.’ ‘Where t/ author of urbanity”; which will, when 
} the Yellow FP (Blue Plan the conversation has passed beyond the 
Gre Plan Orange Plan, te.) ? yest-seller stage (for these people see 
Everybody ously smoking cigaret- sht straight through best-sellers), al- 
»s, everybody passing you on to low them to remark, “I’ve just read G. 
someone else—ete., etc. Someone with B Stern’s latest. (Latest always stuns; 





enncunced for 
zacly book by 
Lucy Robbins Lane which has al- 


Macmillan has 


publication ® 


caady stirred up an extreme amount 


»f advance interest. Im addition to 


being a personal account of a dyna- 
mic personality, a good deal of its 
interest is said to lie in its cover- 
age of the progressive and liberal 
movements of the extended recent 
period. Mrs. Lang writes as an in- 
timate of Samuel Gompers, Eugene 
Debs, Emma Goldman, Bob LaFol- 
lette, Tom Mooney, Fred Beals, and 
others. Her travels have taken her 
to Palestine, throughout Europe, 
including the Sovief Unicn and 
zisewhere. William Green, presi- 
dant of the AFL, has already said: 
"This book presents in a most dra- 











matic and educational wey the 
historic growth and developmen! 
of the labor movement in the U.S. 
It is my opinion that it ought to be 
read by all who are interested in 
the origin, growth and expansion 
of organized labor.” H. S. Latham. 
vice president of the Macmillan 
Company. in accepting Mrs. Lang's 
book wrote io her: “I had not spen! 
more than fifteen minutes with thi 
book before I knew that we had # 
work here in which this compény 


was going to be considerably inter: 7 
‘ested. I had not intended to read 77 


it at one sitting—but I did st#Y 
right with it for hours. It is an ab- 
sorbing story. More than that. | 
think it is a very important 
book. . . .” Its title is: Tomearroiwt Is 
Beautiful. 
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STADIUM CONCERTS 
PROGRAM 


EIGHTH AND FINAL WEEK OF 


te rroll the lovely singer of 
the to appear in one of musicals fo open on Broadway in the early Fall. 
She is currently appearing at the Atlantic in Long Branch. New Jersey 





Soprano 





“Best Foot Forward” 


is schedulcd 





' 
| 
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— FI — SEASON, 1948 
fot gin at 8:30 P.M.) | 
lied nie. ne 2: | 

In case of rain this program | 
{ 


ill be cancelled) 





“EMPEROR WALTZ” STAYS 


| AT THE MUSIC HALL 


Paramount Pict T 
color screen hit, “The 
Waltz,” starring Bing 
Joan Fontaine 
enth week at 


Is NOW 
Radio City 


i Hall. 


Alexander Smailens 






















Condauctoi 

ain ourtesv Radio Citv Music Hall) | 

im Soloists ances Magnes, Violin- } 

ist (Sta Jebut): Marisa Reg- | 
Olé ules, Pianist (Stadium debut);:! 
n0st Suite The Nutcracker” | 
te Ballet aikovsky; Symphonie | 
ve Espasnole, for violin and orches- | 
on tra, Op. 21. Lalo, Frances Magnes. | 
cael soloist | 
eat Intermission —Overture “Rosa- | 
oT munde” .Op. 26, Schubert: Con- | 
4 certo in A nor, for piano and] 

orchestra, Schunvann; Marisa Reg- 
on; ules. soloist | 
d i Tuesday, August 3: 

but In case ain this progran 
= ancelled ) 

: nd ) Alexander Smallens 
mt yurte g » City Music Hall) 
ud SOLOISi Werner Lywen. violinist 
sense Sta it Toni and Rosi} 

" Grunsc 2 10-pianists Stadi- 
ea ee ce 
“asm All-Mozart Program 
ty Syn ) No. 35, in D major 
B Haffne K 85): Concerto in 

Do 10 olin and orchestra 
AK. 218 A ner Lywen. soloist. | 
eth _ Inte mi n Concerto in 
E flat for two pianos and orches- | 
tra (K ‘oni and Rosi Grun-| 
hlag, so ts; Symphony No. 41} 
in ( Jupiter,” K. 551). | 
LAST TWO NIGHTS 
ta al - - 7st), mca 
STADIUM CONCERTS, 
LEWISOHN STADIUM { 
Amsterdam Ave.. 136th to 138th Sis. 
e ' 
f PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY | 
THURSDAY. AUGUST 5 at 6:30 | 
be STOLZ, Conductor | 
e 5 A NIGHT IN VIENNA” 
cloists: POLYNA STOSKA, Soprano | 
n MARIO BERINI, Tenor | 
5 SATURDAY AUGUST 7 at 8:36 
I Rope MALLENS, Conductor | 
. ERS HAMMEPSTEIN PROGRAM 
a including music of Carousel” | 
's 5 klahoma State Fair” a. Allegro “1 
ead Gladys Swarthout, Annamary | 
} key, Thomas Hayward, Rober! Weede | 
if PRICES B0¢, 6Oc, $1.40. $2.0 
a OF vg WA 6-060( _ | 
Ps | 
— 
THEA | 
"| THEATER PARTIES 
: P ace unions and tra | 
Y i on organizations are re- |} 
D- quested when planning thea- |; 
i 

1 let parties to do so through | 
nt Bernard Feinman, Manager |} 
Is oe NEW LEADER THE.- | | 

a RICAL DEPARTMENT. 
_ SPring 7-8260. New 

der Theatrical Depart- 
Ment? East 15th St., N. Y. C. 
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Te eccommodets the crowds 
Deors Open 9 A.M. Daily 
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FILM SUPPLEMENTED BY 


BIG STAGE SHOW 


| FEATURING PEGGY LEE 


| 
} 


jtures Peggy 


For the engagement of “Bevond 


Glory,” which follows “A Foreign 
| Affair,” the New York Paramount 
will deviate frem its 


usual 
Wednesday opening. The new film 





will be ushered in Tuesday even-| ; 


ing (Augusi 3) at 8:30 P.M., ac-! 
companied by new in person 
show. This premiere engagement | 
will be a tribute to the United 
States Military Academy, which 
serves as a locale for the stor, 

In attendance will be 300 mem- 
bers of the Cadet Corps. With the 
U.S. Military Academy Band ane 
Color Guard they will march! 
down Broadway from Columbus 
Circle, arriving at the Paramount 

i 8:15 P.M. Alan Ladd and Donna 
Reed ere starred in the picture 
which was directed by 
Farrow. 

The 


a 


Joha 


new jn person show fes- 


Lee, Dave Barbout 


jand his trio, Jan Murray, Rudy | 
Cardenas and Ray Eberle and his 
| orchestra 

The Jast presentation of “A 


| Foreign 


Affair” 
lai 4 P.M. 


will be Tuesday 


“STOP THE MUSIC” AT 
CAPITOL THEATRE 

ABC's radio show, “Stop. The 
| Music!” with the Mystery Melody 
jis now at the Capitol Theat 
| “Stop The Music” will be seen at} 
|}every performance. 


= 


Opening with a jackpot of $5,006 
| In prizes to the patron who idenii- 
fies the Mystery Melody, the gais 
giveaway bonanza, which this! 
week achieved the second highest 
Hooper rating in radio, will awavd 
prizes valued over $50,000 io 
contestants who identify the tities 
of the songs plaved. | 

“Stop The Music!” at the Capitol 
will adhere closely to its radio 
counterpart. Bert Parks will act 
jas master of ceremonies, 
Harry Salter and his Orchestra 
jand vocalisis Kay Armen anda 
Dick Brown playing and singing 
the songs to be identified. | 


al 
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ON STAGE: 
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RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL “°cenree™ 
UNBEATABLE . 4 REAL DELIGHT!” 
Creelman, Su 


BING CROSBY 


“The Emperor Waltz’ | 


O10! 
Roiand Culver - 


AMERICAN RHAPSODY” 


setting by Brunc 7 witb the Rockettes 
( 9: Ge Ballet, Glee Club Music Hall Symphony O: 
estca under the direction of Alexander Smaliens 


JOA. ND ». 
4, fred Fram: 


JOAN FONTAINE 


ov TECHNICOLOR 
Lucile Watson - 
Harold Vermilyea 

es Brackett Directed by Billy Wilder 
Paramount Picture 


Richard Haydn 





—Produced bv Leo | 
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“BEYOND GLORY” -PARAMOUNT'S NEXT FILM 





“KEY LARGO” CONTINUES 
AT THE STRAND - 

[The NY Strand will hold 
present “In Person” show headed 
Count Basie. pianist-maestro 
us Orchestra. and song stylist 
Holiday, for a 3rd week be- 
ginning Friday, July 30th. Fea- 
ured with the orchestra are James 
Rushing, Bob Bailey and Paul 
Gonsalves. The stage show also 
presents comics Stump & Stumpy 


yy 
5 
Ine 


Ril} 
bliite 


jand The 2 Zephyrs, eccentric 
dancers. 

On screen is the Warner Bros.’ 
melodrama “Key Largo” starring 
Humphrey Bogart. Edward G. 
Robinson and Lauren Bacall. with 
Lionel Barrymore and Claire 
Trevor. 


PARAMOUNT S$ SHOW 


-' HELD OVER 


‘A Foreign Affair.” the Charies 
Brackett-Billy Wilder comedy 
continues alt the New York Para 
nount Theatre. The amusing 
comedy lines are handled by 
thur, Marlene Dietrich 
John Lund. Sharing hovors 
with these stars is Millard 
Mitchell 

Continuing in 
Paramount are 
Lane Brothers. 


and 


the 
che 
ind 


person at 
Stafford 
Georgie Kaye 


Jo 


| Sam. Donahue and his Orchestra 





its } 








NEW POLICY OF FIRST-RUN 
FILMS AT GOTHAM 
Following e 


xtensive alte) 





rations 
and improvements in the fiont 
and insi he Gotham Theatre 
on Broadway at 47 Street will 
begin operation under its new po- 
licy of presenting exclusively 
first-run f of major impor- 
tance, it was announced todey ry 


Harry Goldstein, general 


ager of the theatre. 

In line with general theatre im- 
provements, Goldstein revea'ed 
that a new marquee would be 
built, “comparable in eve-appen! 
and desi with any now on 


> 


| Broadway.’ 


“STREET WIT NO NAME” 

| IN FINAL WEEK AT ROXY 
The Roxy Theatre’s triple enter- 

tainment program, which is in its 

third and final week, includes the 

new 20ib Century-Fox drame. 


“The Street With No wort the 
variety show starring Cab Call- 
oway, Jackie Miles a Vivian 
Blaine, and the ice show headed 
by Carol Lynne, Arnold Shoda 
and The 8 es 

“The Street With No Name is 
taken direct!y from the files of 
the FBI, sisvrs Mark Stevens and 


Richard W1 


1aVik 
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» LIONEL BARRYMORE: CLAIRE TREVOR 
THOMAS GOMEZ - JOHN RODNEY iSaisnn 
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BILLIE wOUDAY ” 
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“So Evil | 
My Love 


xP AS Oe SPARE. 
x 
5 
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a a , ‘ 
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} 
; 
When They Let A ) 
Fascinating, Romantic 
Obsession... Rule Their — } 
Love-Lonely Hearts! { 
They'll Learn A Lesson From ; 
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——— 





Now AL: 


OLLI: 


rcrentfically Ayr ask 
Doors Open 9 30 44 Sway & 49th Si? 





ON STACE: 


CabCALLOWAY - Jackie MILES 
Vivian BLAINE 


Doors open 10:15 A. M. 
Tth AVE. & 50th ST. 





“ONE OF THE YEAR'S HITS!" 


“THE STREET WITH NO NAME" 
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ON ICE 


MCE LAL” 


CAROL LYNNE THE BRUISES 


20th 
ENTURY-FOX 
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Liberals and the Chureh 


From JOHN J. DONNE 


To the Edito 


N connection with the controve 
| your paper on “Liberals and the Cathe 


wert 
Matthew F. Bliss, published in your issue 0 
that Mr. Bliss saw fit to mar his otherwise 


Whether or not M 
patheticall 


personal vituperation 


in his conclusion, “I am 


eaver to know how I can become 
genuine Liberal without giving up | 
Catholic faith?”, he 
still 


deserves 


keeps the 


question before us and his que 


tion serious consideratic 


Numerous Catholics have asked it be 


fore, and will continue to ask it uat 
many powerful leaders of the cle: 
learn to change their attitude. 


It should be some consolation to M 


Bli however, to realize that it is pot 


quite so difficult for him to be both a 
Liberal and a Catholic in this count 

@ it would be were e a citizen © 
Argentina. Not so long ago in that 
South American republic, as reported 


n the Catholic periodical, The Con 


monweal, the bishop in charge pi 

nounced that readers of a certain anti- 
Pron periodical, even though it wo 
edited by a Catholic priest, would b> 
suilty of sin 


and hence in danger of 


excommunication 


riiocre are certain European cou 
which he would find )ii 
Liberal and Catholi 


difficult but dangerous. Spain 


is one of them 


trie too, in 
combination of 
not only 


IN THE 
Pos. ible for 


UNITED STATES, it 

him to preserve his Lit 
if he is 
in constant argument with tn 
Catholic 


eralism, but only willing t» 


envape 


fellow and perhaps come i» 


most interested in the excellent defense of the 


has been carried on for some time ia 
ic Church,” | sure that all 


Church’s position by Mi: 


reageis 


f June 26th. One must regret, however, 
scholarly letter by a tone of satire and 


Bliss is sincere in the question he raises 





the disfavor 


that 


of his pastor. He cannot 
that vile magazine Social 
sold outside his Church 
he left the building after Mas 
morning. Nor can he 
that the rantings of Fathe: 
Coughlin invariably introduced 
by the singing of a Church choir ac- 
companied by the playing of a Church 
Father Coughlin’s talks, too 
sprinkled with references to the 
Papal Encyclicals evidently to make it 
that the Popes supported hi 
crypto-fascist utterances. Did the pro- 
tests of Monsignior Ryan and other 
Cutholie have any effect on 
of Church machiners 
for the spreading of this vicious propa 
Hardly 


ben ret 
Justice was 
loor as 

“ry Sunday 
forget 


were 
organ 
were 

Appeal 
Liberals 
stopping the use 

sanda? 


Last Catholic teacher in a 
srooklyn public school, who admitted 


year a 


she had been associated with the ill- 
famed Christian Front, was shown to 


be guilty of using her classroom 
anti-Semitic propaganda 
Throughout her trial she was defended 
vigorously by the two Catholic 


weeklies of the Protests bys 


to spread 


most 


diocese. 


Catholic liberals to these papers were 
without avail 
Mr. Bli makes a big point, aod 


justly so, about the Church’s “political 
in helping to defeat the Com- 
munist bid for power in Italy.” Bu 


overlook the Church's 


4ctivity 


whv does he 


responsibility for Mussolini’s “bid for 
? It was Mussolini who indi- 
cated the pattern for Nazi ruthlessness. 
favoritism shown to 


power” 


Was not a similai 


Franco, another Nazi collaborator? Is 
the Church’s position on _ dictators 
truly liberal, or is her fight in Italy 


I 
matter of self-preservation? 
a Catholic libera: or a liberal 
and some theologians tell us 
thing, answer this 


merely i 
How can 
Catholic 
there is no such 
question? 

who are also Catholics, in 
point with pride, as 
right te do, to Quad- 
ragessimo Anno and Rerum Navarum, 
for these are truly history-making doc- 
But ask Mr. Bliss 
many he has heard 
p-eached on either of these noble pro- 
rmouncements? If his experience is 


Liberals, 
the future will 


they have a 


uments may we 


how sermons 


like mine, he will say that the only 
time he heard them referred to in 
Catholic circles was in the newly 


labor schools of some Catholic 
found, too, that if 
you discuss the contents of these en- 
with the average Catholic 
revealing the 
source of your knowledge, he is likely 
to denounce you as a Communist fel- 
low-traveller or One suspects 
that the clergy feels that it would be 
Jingerous to place such inflammatory 
maferial before the masses. 


formed 
university. I have 
‘ velicals 


churchgoer, without 


worse, 


* > o 
NOW YOU MAY SAY that these 
phenomena are merely extreme re- 


actions to present-day Communist ag- 
sressiveness. Then, we must remember 
that Father MeGlyn suffered excom- 
munication for advocating the single- 
tax philosophy as a way of lifting the 
from the shoul- 


burden of oppression 


ders of the poor When the majority 
of the New York State legislature, in 
1920, voted to unseat the duly elected 
Socialist 


representatives, the Knights 


of Columbus sent an agent to Albany 
to assist the legislature in this viola- 
tion of civic rights. The order did this 
in spite of the words in its constitution 
opposing participation in politics. Mem- 
bers of the order who protested against 
its stand promptly expelled, 
Notice, today, the opposition of The 
Knights of Columbus to the totalitarian 
Mundt-Nixon bill. 

Teuly, must admit, Mr. Bliss, 
that the way of the Liberal in Catholic 
hard, indeed. If Messers 
Whittier and Blanchard become some- 
what violent in the language of their 
attacks, let us Catholics remember that 
organizations under the aegis of the 
Church have given non-Catholic lib- 
erals much Instead of calling 
each other names, would it not be more 
intelligent to examine whet it is in 
Catholic training that inclines so many 
of the faithful to favor the side of 
reaction in politics, and often to sym- 
pathize with fascist totalitarianism? 
Let us ask why the position of the 
liberal is invariably mace uncomfort- 


° 


were 


you 


circles is 








reason, 


able in Catholic society 
This is the problem that both factions 


in the present controversy should be 
attempting to solve. Unfortunately, to 
date, writers have gone off on a tan- 
gent, tending to insult each other 
rather than to line up the facts. Will 
some Catholic or interested  non- 


Catholic student of social psychology 
without 
ating pre- 


attempt to give us the answe 
indulging in sarcasm or ine 


judice 
Niantic, Conn. 





The Wallace 


(Co tnued from Page One) 

is spoiling in Holland and Italy. They 
are destroying food because they ca 
sell it. This does not justify taxing tiie 
American people for European relic! 

He claimed that if FDR were alive 
today there woukd be no crisis in Berlin 
because Stalin and he would sit down 
together. He did not recall that thes 
sat down at Teheran and Yalta, and tia! 
by yielding to some of Stalin's 
demands that Roosevelt contributed to 
Stalin’s gaining of territory 
present crisis 


il wa 
and tiie 


" « * 
SHIBE PARK WAS too large for t! 
hysteria for Walia 
that has been achieved at smaller mee! 


whipping up of 


ings. There was a considerable demon 
stvation for him before he spoke, but 
4s a speaker he did not measure up t» 
his cleverly written script. The frame 

detailed 
Party platform, for their part, were no 
sutistied to contend that it 
of Franklin 


ot the lengthy, Progre 


continu 


the policie Roosevelt and 


Wendell Willkie. They even embroid 
ered on Winston Churchill's orato 
with Never before have so few owned 
so much at the expense of so many.’ 


Repeal of the peacetime draft is de 
manded by the platform, as well 


“repudiation of the Truman doctrin 


and an end to military intervention anc 


fascist regimes in China, Cree 
furkey, the Middle East and Latin 
America Other demands call for tt 
abandonment of our military bases a 
the repudiation of the Marshall Plao 
We are to abandon our allies, relinqu 
our military bases, reduce our armed 
power, but Russia is not to be criticize 


for dominating its satellites or for mai 
taining its military might 

The Convention was exposed by ai 
amendment to the Platform offered by 


Convention 


the Vermont 
for No 
foreign 
Pre 


tary, 


delegation which called 
blanket endorsement of the 
any nation.” Lees 
Platform Committee Secre- 
insisted that the Platform as a 
whole coyered this point. In addition, 
there was denunciation of this amend- 
ment from the floor because it sup- 
posedly served as a sign of weakness 
before the enemies of the Progressive 
Another speaker claimed the 
amendment was an attack on a friendly 
ally of the United States. In short, the 
Vermont proposal was overwhelmingly 


rejected 


policy of 


sinan, 


Party 


Although the Vermont amendment 
was considered an attack on the Soviet 
Union, an Irish-American delegate was 
siven the speakers’ rostrum to denounce 
Great Britain, a friendly ally, for the 
partition of Ireland. This delegate con- 
cluded, “The election of Wallace would 
vivance the of Irish freedom.’ 
Evidently “President” Wallace wouid 
intervene in Great Britain’s affairs, but 
vot in Russia’s 


cause 


Macedonians as a 
the Platform Com 
ged the Convention to delete 
that The expert 
Balkan affairs, Louis Adamic, made 


\fter listing the 
uppressed people, 
nittee ul 
hem 


from category. 


i lengthy, unconvincing explanation for 
the Committees It is that the 
Con not list the Macedonian 
ople because Tito is 
in their claims against 
tform Committee was 


clear 
nunists do 
iS a suppres ed pe 


supporting them 


>] 
I 


The 
i iit 


\ floor amendment to provide the U? 
vith an adequate police force was op- 
and voted 
Pressman successfully recom- 
nended another amendment which was 
1 bid for support from United World 
ederalists, but which did not call for 


posed by Pressman down 


Instead 


police powers until a world federation 


was established 


The domestic side of the Platform has 
It goes to 
extremes in such promises as guarantee- 
ing farm families $3,000 a year income 
and promising to build 25 million homes 
in the next ten years. Americans for 
Action demands only 15 
million homes in that period. Is the 
new party simply trying to out-promise 


inany veasonable demands. 


Democratic 


everyone else: 

Separation of church and state is de- 
But while the Platform Com- 
mittee had discussed the touchy ques- 
recalling the U.S. representa- 
tive to the Vatican, it did not bring this 
phase of the issue before the Conven- 


manded, 


tion of 


tion. It was raised from the floor and 
the proposal that the U.S. recall its 
envoy was defeated. Apparently the 


Progressive Party wants to appeal to 
making one demand, 
and io appeal to Roman Catholics by 
from taking the next most 
stand 


Protestants bv 


refraining 


consistent 


AI. THOUGH THE PLATFORM favors 
“main levers 
the Conven- 
demand of the 
national- 
ization of the coal and steel industries 
Pressman led the fight against the Key- 
stone State’s amendment because he did 
not want unnecessary problems to arise 


public ownership of the 
of the 


thon 


economic system, 
voled down the 


Pennsvivania delegation tor 


at this time in connection with national- 


ization. Coal and steel, however, are 
just as basic as the aircraft, synthetic 
rubber, railroads. electric power and 
vas industries and large banks which 


the new party wants nationalized. 


large industrial states will receive 
epresentation on the National 
than small states. Every 
state or territory will have one national 
and one committee- 
Any state having thirteen or 


nore Presidential electors wil have one 


grealel 


Committee 


committeeman 


voman 


member of the National Committee for 
each five Presidential electors or major 
fraction thereof. Further Stalinist rep- 
resentation is assured through the elece 
tion of forty representatives from func. 
tional organisations to the National 
Committee by the Committee itself. 
Most of these functional representatives 


will come from party-line unions or 
front organizations. 
As for Communist influence in the 


Convention, Lee Pressman was the ef- 
fective spokesman for the Platform 
Committee on the floor, not vague, pro- 
fessorial Rex Tugwell. The Secretaries 
of the Credentials Committee and the 
Rules Committee were sponsors of the 
85th anniversary banquet to Comrade 
Mother Bloor last year. Their names: 
Charlotta A. Bass and Hugh Bryson of 
California. Harry Bridges and Con- 
Vito Marcantonio were ob- 
served doing a good deal of leg-work 
in hotel 


gressman 


on the Convention floor enc 
corridors 

A sucvey of 1147 out of 3000 delegates 
was made by the new party's Publicity 
Forty-six percent were 
trade unionists, 28 percent were World 
War II veterans and 26 percent listed 
the Progressive Party as their first. 
Most of the trade unionists at the Con- 


Department. 


vention were from such Communist-led 
unions as the CIO electrical workers, 
United Public Workers. Farm Equip- 


ment Workers, Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers, United Office and Profe sional 





Workers. The national CIO end AFL 
vere not represented; they are osed 
to a third party in 1948 

ONE OF THE hit songs of this testive 
conveation w “It's the Same Old 
Mercy-Go-Round.” The liberals taken 
in by Wallace and Taylor will tind 1 
time that thev’ve been on the same 
CP-froat Merry-Go-Round that was 
first denounced by non-Stalinist lib- 
erals and the labor movement many 
years ago. 
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The Man Who Did Business With Stalin 


(Continued from Page Four) 
when revolting Prague wes calling for 
help. They could have done it, if the 
Czech president had asked them. 

But Benes preferred to go to Prague 
via Moscow. When friends in London 
warned him, he told them confiden- 
tially: 

‘Don’t be afraid. Never mind the 
premier of the cabinet. Just watch who 
is the Minister of the Interior. If he 
is not a Communist, I have won.” 


When the new cabinet was pro- 
claimed, Benes appointed Fierlinger 
3s Premier and Gottwald as vice- 


premier, as Minister of Interior he 
appointed a Communist, Vaclav Nosek. 

The Red Army occupied Czecho- 
slovakia. The Communists occupied the 
national committees. Fierlinger eoccu- 
pied the Social Democratic Party. Then 
the Red Army left. but the Russian 
secret police remained. Elections gave 
the Communists 38 percent of the votes. 
The National Front agreements gave 
them 90 percent of state power. They 
had the army, the police, education and 
propaganda in their hands. Gottwald 
was now premier, the Cemmunist 
Minister of the Interior remained. In 
the Foreign Office and in international 
conferences. Jan Masaryk made the 
jokes and the Communist Clementis, 
policy. 

Carpatho-Russia was “voluntarily” 
ceded to Russia. The Joaechimsthal 
uranium mines became for 2)] practical 
purposes Russian territory. But there 
was still some freedom: the UNRRA 
was allowed to import supplies; the 
Government sold them to the popula- 
tion and used the profit for bolstering 
its budget 

When European nations were invited 
to the Paris conference on the Marshall 


Plan, Gottwald’s cabinet unanimously 
decided to accept. Even ithe Communist 
members agreed. Several hours Jater, 
Gottwald and Masaryk were called to 
the Kremlin. A telephone call from 
there, and the Czech cabinet decided 
not to take part. Strong. independent, 
democratic Czechoslovakia. ... 

A general election was approaching, 
and everybody expected that the Com- 
munists would lose heavily. Their in- 
fluence in the Social Democratic Party 
was gone. Fierlinger was replaced after 
a revolt of the membership. Nobody 
believed the stories about “spy plots,” 
fabricated by the Communisi police 
with their usual stupidity; but the Min- 
istry of Justice, still in non-Communist 
hands, discovered a plot to assassinate 


the non-Communist ministers, Mas- 
aryk, Zenkl, and Drtina. 
The Communists prepzred them- 


selves thoroughly for the showdown. 
But the anti-Communists who form 
two-thirds of the population? Why did 
they surrender without « fight? 
There are several reasons for that. 
But one is that thev relied on one 
man, Benes. Wasn't he sti!) a president? 
Didn’t he enjoy tremendous popularity? 
Wasn't he a clever man who could out- 
smart everybody and knew how to 
deal with Stalin himself? As Jong as 
Benes is at the helm, nothing can hap- 
pen to the republic, people believed. 
In February, the Communists re- 
moved from the police force the Jast 
non-Communist officers. Ji was a quite 
open preparation of # puisch. The 
Cabinet decided, by non-Communist 
majority, to countermand the order. 
The Communist Minister of Inieriox re- 
fused to carry out the Cabinet's deci- 
sion. The non-Communisi ministers 


them and refused to accept their resig- 
nations. 

Then the Communists organized their 
“general strike,” appointed “action 
committees” to take over by force al] 
offices, plants, and organizations in- 
cluding the non-Communist parties. 
and confronted Benes with the ulti- 
matum: to accept the resignations, to 
appoint a Communist-dominated Cabi- 
net or else.... 

How should a man behave in such 
a situation? When, nine years ago, the 
Czech president Hacha went to Berlin 
to see Hitler, he was also confronted 
with threats. Hitler shouted at him 
and Goering threatened to bomb 
Prague within two hours. An old and 
rather stupid man, Hacha surrendered 
Czech independence on the spot. Here 
is what Benes had to say about this 
performance: 

“In March 1939, Dr. E. Hacha, . 
and Dr. Chvalkovsky .. . in their 
criminal political pusilanimity «and 
ignorance sacrificed our nation inter- 
nationally as well as internally, having 
no right nor jurisdiction to do so. 
There are rights and principles of pelit- 
ical morality which can never be sac- 
rificed—for no price, for no pretended 
or real opportunist political advantage, 
even under the most cruel threats ead 
pressures.” 

Now, confronted with the same siiua- 
tion, Benes told Gottwald: “You are 
shouting at me like Hitler.’ Then he 
signed on the dotted line. 

It is not recorded what Goiiwald 
answered. But it is rather obvious what 
the verdict of history will be: if Gott- 
wald shouted like Hitler, 
haved exactly like Hacha. 

And this was the final result of ihe 
policy of the smart man who @id busi- 
ness with Stalin. 


Benes be- 
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Notes on American Fashion 


(Continued from Pace Five) 
perform. A real acceptance, in time. 
will have to be of women #s women 
3nd not as ersatz-men 
Katz and 
“Fad and fashion 


psychologists 


Schank have stated 


ncrease in times of social stress and 
traun vhen old mores and institu- 
tional ways are breaking Gown and 
1@W Standards and institutions have 
not a t evolved.” Fashion, it may 
be stated, is the relatively more stable 
phenomenon; fads are more violent in 
creation ands shorter n existence. 
todern hemmed in by mechaniza- 
tion, depersonalized, living in a state of 
fluctuating anxieties, has seized on both 

alief How else are we 1o under- 
stand ” example, the craze for the 
“Monopoly game fad during the 
Jepression, with the pitiful allieviation 


provided hy 


ts opportunities for accu- 


inulation and manipulation, in gesture, 
money and property? Part of the 
importance of fads and fashions are as 


satiety valves, and in pert as indices 
a° pointers, to what is lacking in mod- 


ern ‘ 


Vv an examination of what 
taey pretend to stand for 


CIETY 


»)» The statement that is sometimes 
made, “there is nothing as uninterest- 
ng as a naked woman.” is the highest 
tribute that can be paid to fashion; it 
helpfully reduces the entire matter to 
3 Caricature and makes clear the con- 
tribution of fashion, and what it achieves 
In illusion. In these terms, as in so 
many other areas, the fiction, the dis- 
8ulse, has become the reality. 


6) Fashion in clothing is merely one 
tendency of the institution bu1 ii mani- 
fests its purposes elsewhere as 
“Many speak of fashions.” Edward 
Sapir has written, “in thoughi, art, 
habits of living and morals. li is super- 
ficial to dismiss such locutions as meta- 
phorical and unimportent. The usage 
shows a true intuition of the meaning 
of fashion, which while i1 is primarily 
applied to dress and the exhibition of 
the human body is not essentially con- 


well. 


cerned with the fact of dress or orna- 
ment but with its symbolism. There is 
nothing to prevent a thought, a type 
of morality or an art form from being the 
psychological equivalent o¢ a cosium- 
ing of the ego 
are not fashions in their characier of 
mores but 
ornament.” 

7) The plausible belief thai fashion 
kings dictate fashion is superficial and 
only partly true; it is more 
to say that they exploit 
when established, have alieady had 
their way paved by mass acquiescence 
and in covert ways by mass desire 
The competition in design sepresents 
an attempt to divine the desiie There 
is a consolation and a szitiy for most 
people in conforming to the basic styles 
in fashion, as they do ic busic adjust- 
ments elsewhere in society. To 
tain that fashion nabobs dictaie con- 
formity in the face of genuine cebeilion 
is to imply a mass expression of in- 
dividuality against confo: mity in othes 
fields. This, patently, is nei se 


... Beliefs and aititudes 


neither are dress and 


accurate 
Fashions 


Maine 
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SDF NEWS 


NATIONAL 

Eastern Regional Convention, in New 
York City, Sept. 17, 18, 19: All jocals 
invited are urged to elect delegates 
and send in credentials to the S.D.F. 
Room 200, 7 East 15th Street. New 
York 3, N. Y. A number of resolutions 
on important questions that will be sub- 
mitted to the convention are veing 
mailed to all locals and S.D.F. members 
desiring same Augus! Cleessens 
will be one of the instructors st the 
New Jersey State CIO. Summer 
School, at Johnsonburg, N. J.. Sep- 
tember 7 to 12 


NEW YORK CITY 
Roads to Freedom Forum on WEVI 
every Tuesday evening, 10 to 10:30 p.m 
Topic for August 3. “The Struggle Ovex 
Germany.” Speakers: Maurice Gold- 
bloom, Zechariah Shuster, Liston Oak 





Algernon Lee. City Central Com- 
mittee: Meets Wednesday, 
8:30 p. m. Farewell Party ier 
Friedrich Stampfer, noted German Se 
cial Democrat, Friday, July 30. $:30 
p. m., Rand School, 7 East 15th Sireet, 
New York. Mr. Stampfer is leaving 
for permanent stay in Germany to take 


August 4, 


part in the activities of the Secial 


Democratic Party. Debs Bangue?: 


Sunday, November 14, Hotel Henry 
Hudson. Branch secretaries ave urged 
to push sale of Debs Stamps. Waich 


for details of an outstanding program 
for this year’s affair. Office and Finance 


Committee planning Theatre Psriy 


Bazaar, and other affairs during the 
fall and winter. . . . German Brench: 
Grand Bazaar, November 19, 20. 2] tor 
Benefit of German Social Democ:ats 
Trade Union Relief. .. . S.D.F. Yeush: 
Meeting, Tuesday, August 3, & p. my, 
Rand School. Speaker: Dr. Wm Bi, 


Bohn, editor, New Leader. 
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Leninism and Stalinism 


{ Truman had read ‘he two vere t 


Pres f 
ssues of Look which contained Louis Fisch- 


¥ 


er’s sketch of Stalin’s career and person- 

ality he might have refrained from his ‘ight 

of tancy about well-meaning “Old Joe. th 
prisoner of a hardhearted Politburo. The sketcl 
was an excellent piece of historical research 
presented in popular journalistic form. [i lei 

no doubt in the reader’s mind that Siaiin 1 

mains today what he has been for the cast 

twenty veal the absolute boss and dictaivr 

the Sovie n 

Only at the end of the two articles, wher 

Fisch re long list of supposed contrast 

between Le and Stalin is there ground for 

qu ’ debate. For some of these al 
leved difierences between Lenin's and Stalin 
policies are imaginary and some are distinctl 

a matter itics. For example take Num- 

ber 5.i ( of differences 

“Lenin re shed Port Arthur and Daire) 
io China. “Stalin took back Port Arthur and 

Duiren.” ‘I an obvious historical slip. For 

afier the R -Japanese War of 1904-05, Port 

Arthur anc Dairen, for all practical purpose 

beloneved to Japan. Lenin could not “celiquish 

lown whic were no longer in Russias 
poss>=<io 

L, exemine the following supposed con- 
tra een Lenin’s attitude and Stalin's 

a) Lenin believed in a) Stalin’ believes in 
popular revolution. coups against the 

people. 

b) Lenin's slogan was’ b) Stalin deprives the 
“All power to the Soviets of all 
Sovir power. 

c) Lenin insisted on c) Stalin. . regimented 
real trace-unions. the trade-unions 

d) | i vocated d) Through piecework., 
conomir cemoc- terror and the sup- 

»yression of trade- 
unions Stalin has 
destroved econom 
democracy 

Cho re tion Lenin headed could reason 
alyls calle) a coup against the majority of 
th veople. since it was quickly followed by 
the forcible solution of the Constituent As- 
sembly. the only Russian parliament ev 
alected ¢ 2 basis of free and equal sulfrage 
And, while Lenin used the slogan “All powe 
to the Seviets.” the Soviets were just as empt 
shells. comole v dominated by the Communist 
Parts ( Lenin’s leadership as under 
Stalin 

There were no more “real,” in the sense of 
free. trade-ur is during the Leninist phase o 
the Russian Revolution than there were dur- 
ing ihe S phase. And that phrase “eco- 
nomic d crecy” calls for definition. Fische: 
mentio ece irk, terror and suppression of 
trad zs means by which Stalin de 
stroved ¢ ic democracy. But Lenin was 
hi cate of piecework and of terror 
md p ‘icy of merciless eliminatio 
fF non-C ists from leading positions 
trad 

. ‘ ‘ 

“ISCHI CREDITS LENIN with setting u 
the C I name of the unchanging Soviet 
politica ce, as “a temporary measure 
extrao ! mes.” Stalin, he says, “has made 
th cre lice a permanent body.” The 
second as is indisputable. But how good 
is the case for “temporary” use of police terro! 
bv Lenin? It seems to me that the decisive test 


h the end of the civil war and the for- 
ion 
Lenin was in effective power for two. years 
the defeat of the last well-organized White 
that of General Wrangel. During this 
not make the slightest move 
the rule of law for the arbitrary 
power of the political police. And just during 


came wit 
elgn interven 
after 
Army 


period he did 


Substitute 


16 


his period the one-party mold of the Soviet 
state hardened. Revolutionary parties like the 
Mensheviks and Socialist Revolutionaries, in- 
stead of being allowed to compete on equal 
terms in elections to the Soviets, were finally 
and completely outlawed. 


Fischer states that Lenin condemned Tsarist 
Russia for partitioning Poland, whereas Stalin 


partitioned Poland with Hitler. It is probably 


true that Lenin never committed any single act 
so hypocritical, base and vile as the Stalin- 
Hitler deal. But I am not at all sure that he 
might not have pursued from revolutionary 


fanaticism a policy of making a temporary ar- 
rangement with the Nazis Stalin 
in a spirit of 
Lenin would almost certainly have seen in the 


which con- 


cluded cold-blooded cynicism 


Second World War a supreme opportunity fo! 





ting out such a war, letting the “bourgeoi 
countries destroy each other, would have ag 
pealed to him very strongly. 

Moreover, what Stalin did in 1944—45, 
the aid of Roos and Churchill, was verg 
much what Lenin tried unsuccessfully — tg 
achieve in 1920. The rejection of all reasonabig 
peace offers, the Red Army drive on Wars:y 
in the summer of 1920 aimed at imposing on 
the Poles a made-in-Moscow Communist minors 
ity government. Stalin today may boast that 
he has succeeded where his master failed. 
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THERE CAN BE no doubt that Lenin was q 
greater man than Stalin, a more impressive 
and attractive personality, capable of inspiring 
the kind of devotion that is not rooted in fear# 
And there was a fresher spirit of idealism and 
self-sacrifice in the Leninist phase of the Revog 
lution, with all its cruelties and hardships. @ 

But | think it is a dangerous historical error 
to suggest that the Russian Revolution wag 
on the right track under Lenin's direction and 
then switched to the wrong track under Stalin] 
All the Stalinism can be found in 
Leninism, with its profound contempt for hus 
man liberiy and its fatal obsession with the 
great fallacy that the end justifies the means, 


CeTNS f 
perms ot 


This Will Be the Judgment of History— 

“The tale of the acts of British and American 
policy towards Poland in the later years of them 
war adds up to a record of gross treachery.”. 





} \oting world revolution. The policy of sit- The Economist, London, May 29, 1948. 1 
Editorials— 
A Frightening Incident nomic crisis. These twin suggestions have a 


N overcoming public objections to the much- 

needed draft legislation, legislators had to 

deal with the strong dissent which came 
from American parents. Fathers and mothers 
were frightened about the future army pros- 
pects of their young sons: they had to be as- 
sured and re-assured. A new incident, which 
was reported as a footnote to the news, will 
not help arouse enthusiasm for the new draft 
program. The facts of the case are simple: a 
19 year old private in the U.S. army, Earl J. 
Jones of New York, had been placed in a work 
detail at Lowry Field. He tried to “escape” 
from the coal yard where he was working with 
four other men. The guard on duty 18 vear 
The 19 


an 


old from Minnesota, told him to halt 
vear old soldier foolishly disregarded this 
order. As the press report tersely puts it: “The 


guard ... opened fire with an automatic rifie 
. Pvt. Jones was struck by several slugs and 
died a few minutes later.” Finish 
| of the life of an American soldier. 
We think that the army must be informed in 
strong terms that however urgent 


of the episode 


ane 


our present 


emergency is, we are still not at war. As re- 
vards this specific case, we wonder how far the 
escaped soldier could have got at anv rate; at 
the worst, he might have made it home or 


elsewhere where he could have been picked up 
Being 19, and perhaps understandably restless, 
he may just have been homesick. A wise phy- 
sician should have been assigned to the ¢ 
not an armed guard. But what did happen 
unforgivable. This tragic what 
seems to have been a trigger-happy 18 vear old 
will upset—and properly so—many parents and 
prospective inductees. The incident c: t be 
forgotten. It must be highlighted and the sit 
tion must be altered. American 
lives to their country—thev are 
treated like murderous desperados 


3¢6 
AS, 
is 


shooting by 


mine 
sold ¢% 
soiaiers one! 
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Now-—Nota Year from Now 
RESIDENT TRUMAN is not glib. eloquent 

P or clever. The gift for coining pat and 
pointed slogans is not among his endow- 
nents. He has a dry, meticulous, point-bv-point 
wavy of presenting his ideas. But with the nation 

iis present situation, this realistic 

1on-sense approach has its advantages. Any 
1essman, workingman or housekeeper read- 
ing or hearing the message to the special ses- 
sion of Congress may well think: That’s about 
the way things are; this man is speaking for us 
The President, with a sort of brutal brevity. 
makes two proposals to the Republican legis- 
lators. He asks them to do something practical 
and large-scale about housing and to adopt a 
comprehensive plan to check rising prices and 
head off or smooth down the approaching eco- 


and com- 


itl 































































practically universal appeal. The housing ig 
desperately needed by millions of people, vet 
erans, workers, moderate incomes, 
The fear of run-away inflation and subsequent 
depression lies heavy in the minds of almost 
our entire population. Even the businessmen 
who may be supposed to profit most by this 
period of high-price prosperity are hag-ridden 
by this anxiety 

The Republican reply to the President can- 
not be regarded as anything more than a pleas 
of not guilty. Describing the Truman move ag” 
“a political maneuver” does nothing to dull 
the edge of the plea for urgently needed legislas) 
tion. Of course it is politics. But it is honest 
politics. It is the sort of maneuver which puts 
politicians on the spot and gives voters a chance 
to size them up. When Republicans say that] 
young people looking for a home and not find 
ing it do not represent an urgent need they are 
exposing themselves to the charge of blindness 
to public need. [f they think a cure for high 
prices can be postponed till this time next 
year, they prove that they lack the imagination 
which is an essential gift of the successful polit 
ical leader. 

The central dcama the campaign is OM 
The people have read and heard President True 
man’s demands. ‘hey will now anxiously ob 
serve the Republican response. If the leadert 
of Congress shunt off legislation on housing and 
price control till next year, this fact will be 
accepted by millions as proof that the GOP 
not genuinely concerned about the things whicl 
irk the average citizen. 
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